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Tue truth in theory is obvious and generally admitted, but in 
practice is almost universally ignored, that, if we would effec- 
tively intervene in the affairs of nations in order to bring harmony 
in place of strife, we must constantly have regard to the facts of 
human nature, we must think psychologically. In the sphere of 
the control or management of individuals, this truism is now at 
last beginning to receive practical recognition. ‘Those who are 
leading the way in the theory and practice of education are 
striving to make good use of such psychology as we have. In 
industry the fact that the workers are not merely hands, but also 
heads and hearts, is finding practical recognition. In medicine 
also the truth, that man is not merely a mechanism but also a 
purposive being, is at least receiving wide and rapidly increasing 
recognition. But in the sphere of international relations, 
psychological thinking is still conspicuously lacking. Here the 
economic interpretation of history is the assumption that, 
explicitly or implicitly, underlies almost all discussion and 
practice. It is still assumed that men are governed solely by the 
desire for economic prosperity; that each man and each nation 
strives merely to obtain as large as possible a share of the material 
goods or wealth of the world, and that all that is needed to pro- 
duce the millennium is maximum production and equitable distri- 
bution of such goods. This fallacy of the economists continues to 
be the fundamental assumption of those who discuss and direct 
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the relations of nations, vitiating their interpretation of the past, 
their discussions of the present, their forecasts of and their 
prescriptions for the future. Recent history provides but too 
many illustrations of this truth. I will mention a few only: 
The prediction of the Cobdenites that the rapid increase of 
international trade must soon lead to an era of universal peace; 
Mr. Norman Angell’s assumption that nations go to war for 
economic gain and his anticipation that the demonstration of the 
economic futility of war is the sure way to prevent it; the con- 
fident prophecies in the period before the World War to the effect 
that European war, if it should break out, could not last more 
than a few months, by reason of economic exhaustion and 
financial chaos. The course of history has shown and always 
will show the falsity of all such purely economic interpretations 
of national life. In térms of such psychologies, who could have 
foretold or can now interpret the fact that Prussian fanatics “for 
the welfare of mankind” would slaughter in cold blood millions 
of their fellows, send other millions to untimely death by starva- 
tion, and bring their country to economic ruin; or the fact that, 
upon the French occupation of the Ruhr, the German nation 
would inflict upon itself extreme suffering and plunge itself into 
bankruptcy; or the fact that, when France proceeded to put 
economic pressure upon Germany, the British Government, 
supported by the mass of the people, would steadily oppose itself 
to the crippling of German industry, the rapid revival of which 
was threatening to undercut all British export trade and add 
immensely to the severe economic embarrassments of Great 
Britain? . 

Yet, in spite of all such lessons, the practical men of the world, 
the statesmen, the economists, and the financial experts, continue 
to talk and act in terms of the false psychology of the “economic 
man”. We hear it repeatedly asserted that reparations, inter- 
national debts, and disturbed exchanges are the root of all the 
trouble; that, if and when these economic tangles can be straight- 
ened out, all will be well. And the financial and economic 
experts of the Reparations Commission are set to work on this 
task, while all the world looks on, believing that now at last 
the trouble is about to be terminated. And if France refuses to 
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yield to the blandishments of the business man, turning a deaf 
ear to his demonstration that the economic restoration of Ger- 
many will increase her own material prosperity, the business-man 
and his worshippers will be filled with naive astonishment at the 
failure of their efforts and with scorn and moral indignation at 
the “militarism” of France. 

There is to be heard in the land the voice of another party, 
whose very different prescriptions are equally well reasoned, 
equally “rational”, and equally futile for the same reason, 
namely, that they are not based on any sound psychology. This 
is the voice of the “‘idealists”, which insists that “‘ until the root 
evils of envy, malice, etc., are eliminated from consciousness, the 
mainspring of war will be undestroyed. It is true that organiza- 
tion would do much to hold the war spirit in check, but to 
accomplish results which will be permanent, something more 
than such human methods is needed.”” Comment upon plati- 
tudes of this sort seems useless; yet, since they appear very 
frequently in the press and in conversation, I will comment on 
them by constructing a strictly analogous platitude, as follows: 
While one sympathizes with the motive which inspires men of 
science to discover improved methods of agriculture, one cannot 
regard such efforts as of more than very subsidiary importance. 
For, until the inherent defects of our food-plants, their weakness 
in face of noxious weeds, their absolute dependence on sunlight 
and moisture, are eradicated, the danger of hunger and starvation 
for the human race will not be eliminated. It is true that 
improved agriculture may perhaps make some slight defense 
against famine; but something more is needed. The one plati- 
tude ignores the nature of man, the other the nature of plants. 
But the cultivation of international relations requires to be 
founded on a sound psychology, on knowledge of human nature, 
not a whit less than agriculture requires to be practiced with due 
regard to the laws of botany. It may be said that such “‘ideal- 
ism” is too obviously remote from reality to influence interna- 
tional affairs, and therefore should be allowed to pass without 
comment as the pious and harmless expression of affable natures. 
Yet the present chaos and suffering in Europe are due very 
largely to the influence of just such idealism. 
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Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, new British Premier, would seem 
to belong to this school, and, since he presides also over the 
Foreign Office, it is of peculiar interest to inquire whether he 
thinks psychologically in any degree. He is reported in the press 
to have said: “France must understand that its safety cannot 
in the future depend on armaments or alliances between nations. 
To unprejudiced minds it would seem that the best guarantee of 
French safety would be the admission of Germany into the 
League of Nations, for a league of all nations, or even of the 
nations of Europe, would be a great obstacle to armed aggression 
such as Germany could not ignore. But we need courage to 
disarm; that is the only sacrifice on which permanent peace can 
be based.” It is certain that the answer of the statesmen and of 
the people of France to this amiable proposal of an “unprej- 
udiced mind”’, though it may not find official utterance, will be 
of the following tenor: “We distinguish between courage and 
foolhardy recklessness. The Covenant of the~League provides 
no guarantee of security for us; and it is not clear that the 
admission of Germany will’in any degree improve the situation 
in this respect. Since America has refused to join Britain 
in guaranteeing us against destruction by a restored Germany, 
and since, in anticipation of that guarantee, we have renounced 
the territorial adjustments which would have given us some 
measure of security, our prime duty to France is to maintain 
and develop our air force and army, especially its African 
section; and our second duty is to put such pressure on Germany 
as will prevent her restoration as a great united military power.” 

A vigorous exponent of this school of thought is Mr. M. S. . 
Ravage, author of The Malady of Europe. In reviewing the past, 
Mr. Ravage is psychologically minded; but, when he turns to 
prescriptions for the future, he throws psychology to the winds 
and speaks the language of idealism. As regards the French, his 
prescription runs: “A straightforward statement to them now, 
warning them that the present course of their governing class 
is alienating the respect and affection of the American people, 
would bring very prompt results.” It is as though one should 
signal from a safe harbour to the crewof a ship on fire in midocean: 
“Calm -yourselves; if you continue to behave in so agitated a 
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manner you will run the risk of losing our respect and affection.” 
Mr. Ravage recognizes the necessity of providing security for 
France. And what is his prescription? It is that America 
should shed the light of her benign countenance upon the German 
republic, and, by so doing, prevent the restoration of the mon- 
archy. ‘“The only way to help make Germany democratic and 
pacific, the only way to wake her out of her dream of revenge, is 
to assure her people of our good will toward them, to convince 
them by concrete acts that they have everything to lose by a 
return to their antiquated and discarded system.” Here we have 
a perfect illustration of the ineffectiveness of American idealism. 
Its exponents persist in believing that the moral exhortation and 
example of America are all that is required to set the world to 
rights and to keep it on the path of the virtuous and prosperous 
economic man for evermore. 

Two recently published books have made powerful pleas in the 
name of justice and humanity for a more lenient treatment of 
Germany by the victorious Powers. One of these (Let France 
Explain, by F. Bausman) dwells chiefly upon the events and 
activities that preceded and led up to the war. The other 
(The Decadence of Europe, by F. Nitti) vividly depicts the present 
disorder of Europe and seeks to display its causes, to assign the 
blame for it, and to urge, as the only remedy, the economic 
rehabilitation of Germany by relaxation to the point of abolition 
of all measures of economic reprisal taken against her. 

These two books together thus cover the ground of conditions 
both before and after the war, and may be taken to present the 
case for leniency in the most complete and authoritative manner. 
For Mr. Bausman, an American of high legal standing and 
qualification, claims that, though of German descent on the one 
side and of English on the other, he writes with the strict im- 
partiality which is more easily attainable by an American than 
by any other commentator on the affairs of Europe; and, in all 
that he says of Great Britain, he displays a generous appreciation 
of her aims, her actions, and her difficulties. 

Signor Nitti, who, as Premier of Italy, has taken an active part 
in much of the after war negotiations, and who has been a life- 
long student of economics, writes with a fulness of knowledge of 
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European politics and economics that probably is unsurpassed ; and 
he is manifestly actuated by motives of the purest philanthropy. 

It is however, the most striking feature of these books by these 
two eminent authorities that, in all their advocation of a policy 
of leniency and reconciliation, they utterly fail to take account of 
the fundamental and determining facts of the present situation 
in Europe, facts which are purely psychological. 

Those fundamental facts are first, the French fear of future 
aggression by Germany; secondly, the fact that France can be 
turned from her present policy, to one of reconciliation and of 
codperation in European reconstruction, only by guaranteeing 
her against such aggression, by allaying her fear. 

That these are the two fundamental and determining facts of 
the present disastrous state of affairs in Europe, no instructed 
person can deny. It follows deductively from the history of 
European relations and from our knowledge of human nature. 
It has been repeatedly admitted by many well-informed students 
of the situation of all nationalities. It is vehemently asserted by 
Frenchmen of all classes. Yet so commonly are these two 
fundamental facts ignored or passed lightly over, that it seems 
necessary to emphasize them. Especially is this ignoring or 
belittling of the fundamental facts common form among those 
who denounce recent French policy as militaristic and imperi- 
alistic and as aiming at the economic depression or the actual 
destruction of Germany. It is necessary for the friends of France 
to admit the truth of these charges. Her defense must be con- 
ducted by pointing out that no other policy was open to her 
statesmen. The first duty of a statesman is to secure his country 
against destruction. Let each of us admit that, if he were a 
patriotic far-seeing Frenchman, he would under present condi- 
tions be bound to support a policy aiming at such treatment of 
Germany as will prevent her regaining her former economic 
ascendancy. For such ascendancy would mean at least potential 
military ascendancy: and that in turn would be a terrible threat 
to France. A keen and philanthropic leader in the American 
business werld, Mr. Edward Filene, has lately stated this very 
frankly; that he should have seized these essential facts, rather 
than follow the crowd in talking exclusively of debts, reparations 
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and exchanges, is much to his honour. He writes: “There was 
never a time when France would have allowed Germany to 
recuperate industrially. Whenever Germany has seemed on the 
point of being able to pay according to schedule, new demands, 
new complications have been put in her way by the French.” 
And he points out how, as inevitable correlates of this policy, 
France has done much to militarize Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and 
Belgium, has encouraged separatist movements within Germany, 
occupied the Ruhr, developed her African army, and, it may be 
added, perfected and enlarged her aerial forces until they have 
become a nightmare to her neighbors. These are the facts 
which the accusers of France never weary of throwing up against 
her. But, unlike most of these accusers of France, Mr. Filene 
is not content to rail against her. He goes further and admits 
the inevitableness of this policy under the existing circumstances. 
“The basis of this French policy,” he truly says, “has been the 
lack of guarantees of her safety. If Germany had been allowed 
to recuperate, France would have had to keep on increasing her 
armaments to offset the possibility of a new German military 
power as represented by her revived industries. This increased 
military effort would have so increased taxation and hampered 
production that France would have sunk to a second or third 
rate Power.” He asserts: ““No French government could have 
survived, if it had tried to follow any other policy than that of 
continued pressure on Germany. Jf I were a Frenchman I 
should have supported Poincaré’s foreign policy.” That is a 
refreshingly honest statement. He goes on to say: 


This, in brief, is the French Government’s programme. The object of its 
pressure on Germany is to destroy German unity, which it considers a menace 
to France’s security. Until assured of safety, it will maintain the French 
armies as the strongest in Europe. When Aristide Briand was disposed to 
listen to Lloyd George’s proposals at Cannes for a more lenient treatment of 
Germany, he was forced to resign. There has been no opposition possible to 
this programme. All parties, with the exception of the extreme Radicals, have 
united to support a policy of keeping Germany under. Last summer I spent 
many hours with the French Opposition leaders in Paris. They are Liberals 
who have occupied positions up to the Premiership. Naturally they would 
like to replace M. Poincaré in power. But they all told me that they could do 
so only if they could obtain guarantees of aid in case of another attack, 
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guarantees that would satisfy the average voter. From my personal observa- 
tions I feel warranted in asserting that the French people are not militaristic. 
Next to being assured safety from Germany, they want to escape from the 
heavy taxes due to the war debts, the upkeep of the army, and the expenses 
of restoring the invaded provinces. . . . On the whole, the French 
are a sensible people. They have no illusions about the reparations a divided 
Germany can pay, and if they could feel secure against another German attack, 
they would rather see their neighbour restored and in a position to pay than 
divided and bankrupt. The cure for the so-called French militarism must come 
through an assurance of safety. . . . Nothreats from the outside will ever 
make them give up their army until they feel their safety no longer demands it. 


The recognition of these facts as fundamental is the first 
requisite of all intelligent discussion. Great Britain, through her 
failure to recognize them, has greatly prolonged the passive 
resistance of the Germans to French action in the Ruhr, and 
thereby, although her motive was largely philanthropic, has done 
much to produce the present suffering in Germany. And all 
those who, like Messrs. Bausman and Nitti, expose and denounce 
French policy, without giving due weight to these facts, are 
merely wasting ink and paper, if they are not also further 
embittering the French and hardening their resolution. 

It may be argued that, if, from the Armistice onward, France 
had pursued a policy of extreme magnaminity towards the 
vanquished, if she had claimed no reparations, or but very 
modest sums, and had done everything possible to conciliate 
Germany and to secure her friendship, she would have escaped 
her present dilemma. But that is a matter of opinion; and 
France, to whom it was a question of life or death, was entitled to 
her own opinion. France had no guarantee that the imperialist 
faction in Germany would not, sooner or later, gain the upper 
hand; and such guarantee is still wholly lacking, except in so far 
as it is provided by the French army. Can we reasonably assert 
that France ought to have accepted the risk involved in such a 
policy? Is it fair to France to assert that she ought to have 
adopted at once a policy of brotherly love, putting aside all claim 
for reparations and all desire to punish Germany for the ferocious 
manner in which she had waged the war? Germany staked all 
on her policy of ruthlessness. In pursuit of it, she rendered 
modern warfare more horrible than any civilized imagination had 
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supposed to be possible; she proclaimed, in words and in actions, 
that her policy was Weltherrschaft oder Niedergang. Can we 
blame France if, in the interests of her own future existence, 
she declares that Germany, having failed to achieve Weltherr- 
schaft, must accept Niedergang? 

But all such questions of justification or blame for past policy 
and action are beside the mark. France, rightly or wrongly, or 
rather inevitably, has chosen her policy and has acted vigorously. 
Germany has resisted and suffered. We have to deal with the 
future that will arise out of the present. Can any reasonable 
man doubt that, if Germany could be restored to full economic 
prosperity tomorrow, France would be destroyed the day after 
tomorrow, unless some means of protecting her could be found? 
France does not doubt it; and it is useless to call upon her, with 
Signor Nitti and other well meaning philanthropists, for a change 
of heart, until secure protection can be provided for her. When and 
only when such protection can be absolutely assured, the change 
of heart will come. And the change of heart would come the 
more readily by reason of the fact that now at last Germany has 
suffered severely. For such suffering was a natural and in- 
evitable demand of those who in their turn had suffered the 
torments imposed by the ruthless invader. Whatever theory of 
punishment we may hold, whether the retributive, the reforma- 
tory, the preventive, the warning-to-others theory, or whether we 
hold that all punishment is always in all circumstances wrong or 
harmful, we must yet recognize that human nature is so con- 
stituted that it naturally and inevitably demands that he who 
has committed great wrongs and wantonly imposed great suffer- 
ings for his own selfish ends shall in turn suffer. Let us not, then, 
reproach the French people with harbouring vengeful feeling; let 
us recognize that that desire which by their critics is called the 
spirit of revenge and held up for the reprobation of the world, is a 
natural and inevitable outcome of the sufferings which have been 
inflicted on them, a desire which under similar circumstance 
would inevitably work in the minds of any and every people. 
Let us further recognize that the sufferings of the German people 
during the year 1923, largely self-imposed as they were, have in 
some degree satisfied this natural, this inevitable, desire of the 
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French and in so far have prepared the way for reconciliation. 
In other words, the element of anger in the French people’s 
hatred has been partially satisfied, assuaged, and therefore 
greatly diminished; but the fear remains. 

We must apply psychological thinking to the German nation 
also. When we do that, we shall find a truer view of German 
responsibility for the war than any of those current. We shall 
not regard all Germans as natural footpads, forever thirsting 
for the blood and treasure of other nations; nor shall we entirely 
dissociate in our minds a mild-mannered peace-loving populace 
from a dynasty and a ruling aristocracy impelled by insensate and 
ruthless ambition. We shall accept Mr. Bausman’s demonstra- 
tion that Russia, more than any other one Power, was responsible 
for the outbreak of the Great War. For we shall sympathetically 
appreciate the fact that Germany’s history and her geographical 
position combined to render the German people chronically 
fearful of simultaneous aggression from East and West, and 
abnormally apprehensive of all European movements and 
affinities that might be interpreted by their fearful imaginations 
as tending to hostile encirclement. We shall understand that, 
owing to these unfortunate historical and geographical circum- 
stances, the German nation was a chronic sufferer from a fear- 
complex. We shall remember that a man who suffers in a 
similar way is apt, in his natural endeavour to maintain his self- 
respect and the respect of others, to compensate for his repressed 
fear by a boastful aggressive behaviour that makes him appear to 
be a natural swashbuckler and fire-eater. And we shall under- 
stand that Germany, the great bulk of whose people are anything 
but warlike by nature, has long over-compensated her fear- 
complex in a similar way. We shall understand that it was 
this fear-complex, pervading the mass of the people, that made 
it possible for the German Government tq maintain its autocratic 
régime, to impose upon the mass of the people the burdens of 
militarism, and made it impossible for even the four millions of 
Socialists to oppose effectively the aggressive gestures and actions 
of the Emperor, the Junkers, and the big-business men. At the 
same time we shall understand that the responsibility of a great 
nation cannot be dissociated from that of its government; that, if 
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a people allows its government to drag it into unfortunate and 
reprehensible undertakings, it must bear the consequences of 
such national actions. And above all, we shall realize that, no 
matter how sympathetically we may regret the unfortunate 
nature of Germany’s historical and geographical conditions, those 
conditions remain, and in fact have been aggravated immensely 
by the war. On her eastern side is the vast potential military 
power of Soviet Russia, whose intentions remain obscure but 
threatening, and a formidable chain of smaller Powers all poten- 
tially aggressive. On her western flank is France, embittered by 
her cruel sufferings and by her failure to obtain the compensa- 
tions to which she feels justly entitled, a failure which she attrib- 
utes to the wilful duplicity of Germany and to the bad faith 
of her allies and of America; France haunted by the spectre 
of a Germany reéstablished in an economic dominance more 
irresistible than ever and arming steadily for revenge, for a 
final annihilation of her ancient enemy, a death-blow to France 
as a great Power. 

Here, then, is a terrible European situation which, when we 
regard it psychologically, is clearly amenable to one solution only. 
One measure and one only is capable, if it can be instituted, of 
bringing even a fair prospect of peaceful development to the 
suffering nations of Europe. That one indispensable measure 
for the salvation of the tortured and decaying civilization of 
Europe is the establishment of some adequate protection of 
nations against unjustified aggression. For fear of aggression, 
of military invasion, is the tap-root of all the trouble; that which 
alone renders possible and inevitable the flourishing of milita- 
rism, the maintenance of armaments, and the imminent risk of 
war, in spite of the strong desire for peace of the vast majority of 
Europeans of all nations. And this fear, which was the funda- 
mental cause of the Great War, has been magnified a hundred 
fold by that disaster. Before the War, the nations of Europe 
looked upon war as a strenuous adventure in which each nation 
would submit a part of its young manhood to the risk of suffering, 
death, and mutilation, and would itself run the risk of diminished 
economic prosperity and political prestige and even of diminished 
territory. But now each nation knows that war, unless it be 
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attended by immediate and overwhelming success, means death 
in hideous forms for great masses of its population and untold 
sufferings and tortures for those who are not so fortunate as to be 
killed outright. Hence the old fear works more strongly than 
ever in the minds of men and nations; the old competition in 
armaments is renewed with a more feverish energy and a more 
desperate hope, a more urgent and insistent fear. The new 
terrors added to warfare by recent inventions, the submarine, 
the tank, the poison-gas, the long-range gun, the immensely 
destructive bombs, the airship and the aeroplane, the new ruth- 
lessness in the application of these terrible agencies to civilian 
populations (which we owe to German logic), these modern 
developments have magnified the fears of all nations, rendering 
them more than ever nervous, anxious, defensive, apt to under- 
take offense as the best mode of defense, and therefore more 
aggressive. Fortunately, the increased horribleness of war and 
the exposure of all civilians to its horrors have produced a further 
effect, namely, they have disposed all peoples to seek some way 
of preventing war, some way of ensuring nations against aggres- 
sion, have made this an urgent personal problem for every 
intelligent European. 

Self-preservation is Nature’s first law and function for men and 
animals. In the service of this function, Nature has endowed 
men and animals alike with the immensely powerful instinct of 
fear. It is useless to offer the most tempting food to hungry men, 
if you seat them on a powder-barrel and flourish a torch about it. 
It is vain to spread a banquet before them, if each one fears that 
his neighbour will stab him in the back at the first opportunity. 
They cannot enjoy the viands, still less can they add to them a 
feast of reason and a flow of soul, if they cannot be assured of 
security. It is equally futile to suppose that the unrest of 
Europe can be allayed by any economic or financial adjustments, 
so long as the first essential of harmonious codperation is lacking, 
namely, security. 

Idealists, the whole world over, are putting their trust and 
their hopes for the future in the League of Nations. But we hear 
the most diverse estimates of its power to remedy the present 
evils. While many men speak of it as a dismal failure, an abor- 
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tive effort, a mere gesture of international idealism, others 
acclaim what it has already accomplished and profess to see in it 
a surely growing power in which we may justly place all our 
hopes. Both parties, no doubt, overstate their case. It is, I 
think, beyond dispute, even by the best friends of the League, 
that, as at present constituted, it is incapable of guaranteeing the 
world against disastrous and most terrible wars. It is true that, 
if America and all the other nations still outside the League 
shall join it, and if all nations within it shall scrupulously live up 
to the ideals implied by it, its power for good may become very 
great. But even so, its power to prevent war, under its existing 
Covenant, is and must be woefully inadequate; and there is 
imminent danger that the disaster will break upon the world 
while the League is still struggling for existence and influence. 
Professor Irving Fisher has published an appeal to America 
for her participation in the League; he has stated the case most 
persuasively and forcibly, with a full knowledge of the situation. 
Yet it must be confessed that there is but too much truth in the 
criticism of a recent reviewer,—Mr. Nicholas Roosevelt, in The 


New York Times,—who, after praising the book, goes on to say: 


But in the realm of the philosophy of the League and of America’s relation- 
ship to it, Professor Fisher is less happy. He lays down the principle that the 
world needs regulation and law, and that these are enough to insure order and 
preserve peace. Apparently he makes no allowance for a “yegg” nation, 
which, like Germany in 1914, is willing to play the part of a world highway- 
man. Although he quotes liberally from Theodore Roosevelt’s writings to 
emphasize that any League of Nations, in order to be effective, must have the 
sanction of force, of the policeman with the club, back of it, he fails sufficiently 
to stress the truth that lacking such sanction the entire scheme may be 
shattered by a “‘yegg” nation. He admits that Article X was meant to 
provide this force, but it is not clear from his writing that he believes that it 
will do so. 


Articles X and XVI of the Covenant of the League were meant 
to provide the force needed for the protection of nations. But 
these articles, as Mr. Roosevelt insists, are not sufficient guaran- 
tees of the protection of nations. They entitle the League 
merely to advise, to recommend to its member-nations, codpera- 
tion in military or economic pressure for the prevention of 
aggression. They do not bind the member-nations to any 
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effective action on behalf of threatened States. Yet America 
refuses to participate in the League, just because the bulk of her 
people are strongly averse from assuming the shadowy obligations 
imposed by these two Articles, fearing that these might involve 
her in participation in European war. It is futile for the friends 
of the League to hope that this objection of the American people 
may be overcome. The recent publication of the Bok Peace 
Plan does but make this clearer than ever. The Plan owes its 
success to the fact that it proposes that America shall join the 
World Court and shall unofficially cojperate with the League, a 
coéperation intended to lead up to membership, but only on 
condition that Articles X and XVI shall be expunged from the 
Covenant. 

If the League, under its present Covenant, obviously and 
admittedly lacks the sanctions that should secure the observance 
of its rulings, what hope can we have that, when Articles X and 
XVI shall have been expunged from its Covenant, nations will 
look to it for sure protection against aggression, that it will be 
able to provide that security which alone will allay their fear, the 
tap-root of all armaments and of all modern war? Even the 
benign presence of the United States at its council table, ready to 
join in moral censure of aggression, will leave the League totally 
unable to induce the nations to disarm, because unable to protect 
them, and equally powerless to prevent aggressive war. 

I have said, and it has often been said by others, that it is the 
aversion from “‘entangling alliances”, from the risk of becoming 
involved in European wars, that prevents the entry of America 
into the League. But, though this is one strong ground of the 
American refusal to join the League, it is, I feel sure, unjust to 
the American people to assert that it is the sole ground. There 
is a vast number of Americans who are not indifferent to Europe’s 
difficulties and who are willing to make sacrifices to help her, but 
who yet are not advocates of joining the League just because they 
see that the League has not the power to achieve the prime 
object which they and its advocates alike have in view, namely, 
the protection of nations against aggressive war. If this large 
part of the American people can be invited to codperate, even at 
some sacrifice, in an institution which would both avoid obliga- 
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tion to participate in European wars and would at the same time 
provide sure protection to unoffending nations, they would 
warmly accept it and actively support such a plan. 

It is, then, wise to advocate the dropping of Articles X and 
XVI; for experience has shown (as indeed might confidently have 
been foreseen by those who think psychologically) that they are 
useless and worse than useless, pretending, as they do, to provide 
sanctions, and yet providing no effective sanctions. But 
fortunately there remains a possibility of providing effective 
sanctions, namely, by a plan which will commit no nation to the 
use either of armed forces or of trade boycott, a plan which is 
perfectly practicable and which would provide absolutely sure 
protection for unoffending nations; a plan which, therefore, 
would render general voluntary disarmament in the highest 
degree probable, and would make war a remote contingency with 
which any nation would need to reckon only if it should persist in 
offensive expansionism, an offensiveness inspired, not by fear 
(like most national offensives of modern times) but by greed or 
lust for power and “glory”. 

Such a plan I have sketched in my Ethics and Some Modern 
World-Problems. Its essence is the proposal to arm the Court of 
International Justice with an exclusive and highly efficient Air 
Force, and at the same time to suppress by international agree- 
ment all other aerial navigation. In this way, and, so far as I 
can see after much reflection, in this way alone, can International 
Justice be endowed with an effective sanction, the fears of 
nations be laid to rest, and the era of general disarmament and 
lasting peace be instituted in all the earth. 


Wituram McDovuGaALt. 














THE STATUS OF RAILROAD PROBLEMS 
BY ELIOT JONES 


On December 6, 1923, President Coolidge delivered in person 
his annual message to Congress. It dealt with many matters, 
including railway transportation, which is now—as so often in the 
past—a subject of intense popular interest. The discussion of 
the President with regard to railroads centred upon three major 
issues: the rule of rate making; consolidation; and labour disputes. 
It is with these topics, about which so much controversy now 
rages, that this article deals. 


I 


The early railroad legislation, notably that enacted in 1887 and 
1906, was designed to protect the public against unreasonable and 


discriminatory rates. This legislation had primary reference 
to the rates on individual commodities rather than to the general 
level of rates. 

In 1910, by the Mann-Elkins Act, a new principle was intro- 
duced. The Interstate Commerce Commission (created by the 
Act of 1887) was empowered to suspend proposed changes in 
rates pending a determination of their reasonableness. Prior 
to 1910 the Commission could not pass upon the reasonableness 
of railroad rates until they had gone into effect, but by the Act of 
1910 it was given authority to suspend the operation of the new 
rates until their reasonableness could be inquired into. More- 
over, the burden of proof was placed upon the railroad, in case of 
rate increases, to show that the higher rates were just and 
reasonable. As this Act was passed in the face of general ad- 
vances in rates filed simultaneously by many railroads throughout 
the country, it is clear that its purpose was to bring under the 
control of the Commission the general level of rates as well as the 
particular rates on individual commodities. 

Subsequent to 1910 the railroads filed many applications with 
the Commission for permission to increase rates. They claimed 
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that higher rates were necessary to meet the increased costs of 
operation due to advancing prices and wages. But the Com- 
mission, though it sanctioned some increases, generally withheld 
the desired permission, on the ground that the railroads had not 
proved the necessity for an advance. Gradually, therefore, the 
view became widespread that the rate policy of the Commission 
was not sufficiently generous to enable the railroads to secure the 
enormous amount of capital that they needed to meet the re- 
quirements of a rapidly expanding population and commerce. 
The result was the incorporation of the rule of rate making in 
the Esch-Cummins Act of 1920. 

This rule provides that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in the exercise of its power to prescribe reasonable rates, shall 
initiate and establish rates under which the railroads will earn 
annually an aggregate net railway operating income equal to a 
fair return upon the aggregate value of the property employed 
by them in the service of transportation. Net railway operating 
income is a technical term, but its meaning will become clear if 
we note that it represents substantially the operating revenues 
minus (1) operating expenses, (2) taxes, (3) uncollectible railway 
revenues and (4) net rentals paid for the use of facilities or 
equipment. The law provides that the operating expenses shall 
not be padded through the inclusion of unreasonable expenditures 
for maintenance of the plant and equipment, and it presupposes 
the enjoyment by the railroad of honest, efficient, and economical 
management. Subject to these qualifications the Commission is 
directed to establish rates at a level that will enable the railroads 
to earn a fair return upon the aggregate value of their property. 
For example, if the property of the railroads is valued at $20,- 
000,000,000, and if a fair rate of return upon the value is six per 
cent., the railroads should earn annually $1,200,000,000, which 
sum would be available for distribution to bondholders and 
stockholders, or for the upbuilding and improvement of the 
property. Congress fixed the fair rate of return during the two 
years ending February 28, 1922, at five and one-half per cent., 
but authorized the Commission to add thereto a sum not exceed- 
ing one-half of one per cent. to cover outlays for improvements, 
betterments, and equipment, which are properly chargeable to 
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capital. The Commission allowed the railroads this extra one- 
half of one per cent., making the fair rate of return six per cent. 
Congress further provided that after March 1, 1922, the Com- 
mission should fix the fair rate of return, without legislative 
specification of the maximum or minimum; and the Commission 
in May, 1922, found the fair rate of return to be five and three- 
fourths per cent. 

The railroads favoured the enactment of the rule of rate making, 
and now favor its retention. Its advantages to them are twofold. 
In the first place, they are no longer required to prove the 
necessity of an advance in the general level of rates, when such is 
necessary, because the Act places upon the Commission the duty 
of initiating and establishing rates that will give the railroads fair 
returns. In the second place, the Commission, in determining 
the fair rate of return, is required to give due consideration to the 
needs of the country and to the necessity of enlarging the facilities 
in order to provide the people with adequate transportation. 
Prior to the passage of the Esch-Cummins Act the railroads had 
enjoyed the protection of the courts against the establishment of 
rates that were so low as to be confiscatory. Yet practically 
there is a considerable difference between rates that are not low 
enough to be found by the courts confiscatory and rates that are 
intended to be high enough to attract ample capital to the rail- 
road industry. Whereas formerly the Commission had the duty 
of protecting the people against excessive rates, it now has the 
added duty of establishing a level of rates that is adequate. To 
the railroads this is a decided gain. 

Advantageous though the rule of rate making be to the rail- 
roads, it is not a guarantee to them individually or collectively, 
as is so frequently alleged. The reason it does not constitute a 
guarantee to them individually is that the Commission is merely 
directed to establish rates that will enable the railroads as a 
whole (or as a whole in each of such rate groups as the Com- 
mission may designate) to earn a fair return upon the aggregate 
value of their property. The Commission, in fact, divided the 
country for this purpose into four rate groups, designated, 
respectively, as Eastern, Southern, Western, and Mountain- 
Pacific. If the railroads in any territory earn in the aggregate 
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five and three-fourths per cent. upon the combined value of their 
property, it is certain that some roads in this territory will earn 
less than five and three-fourths per cent. and that some will earn 
more. For example, in 1923 the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford Railroad sustained an actual loss, while the New York 
Central Railroad made a handsome profit. Yet no one made 
good to the New Haven the difference between a fair rate of 
return and its net railway operating income. It is clear, there- 
fore, that the rule of rate making is not a guarantee for individual 
railroads. 

Neither does the rule of rate making constitute a guarantee 
for the railroads as a whole or for the railroads of any rate group. 
The Commission is directed by Congress to establish rates that 
will enable the railroads to earn a fair rate of return, but should 
the Commission fail for any reason to obey the Congressional 
mandate, the railroads cannot get reimbursement from the 
Treasury as they did between January 1, 1918, and September 1, 
1920. As a matter of fact, during no year since the rule of rate 
making went into effect have the railroads earned the fair return 
that the Esch-Cummins Act contemplates. In 1921 they earned 
only three and three-tenths per cent.; in 1922, only four and 
one-tenth per cent.; and in 1923, only five and one-tenth per cent. 
As no one reimbursed them for this deficiency in income, it is 
evident that there is no guarantee for the railroads as a group. 

Notwithstanding this outcome of the rule of rate making 
there is much opposition to the rule, especially on the part of 
organized labour, and of certain classes of farmers who have 
borne more than their share of the burdens of deflation and 
depression, and who seek relief in reduced freight rates. The 
expressed intention of these groups is to effect the repeal by the 
present Congress of the rule of rate making, together with 
certain other provisions of the Act that are objectionable to them. 

The rule of rate making, in our opinion, is a good rule. It may 
be that rates are now too high, but this, even if true, does not 
show the unwisdom of the rule. The present rates are the result 
of an attempt by the Interstate Commerce Commission to carry 
out the Congressional mandate to give the railroads a fair rate 
of return upon the value of their property. The Commission has 
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been engaged for the past ten years on the stupendous task of 
ascertaining the value of the railroads’ property, and its work is 
not yet completed. In the famous rate case of 1920 the Com- 
mission tentatively adopted the figure of $18,900,000,000 as 
representing the value of the railroads’ property. The spokes- 
men of organized labour (and a number of other interests) 
contend that this valuation is too high, while the spokesmen of 
the railroads (and a number of other interests) contend that it is 
too low. The importance of ascertaining the fair value of the 
property can hardly be exaggerated, and the difficulties involved 
in such ascertainment are fully realized. Yet once the fair value 
has definitely been determined, and assuming its fairness, we do 
not see what legitimate objection there can be to the retention of 
a rule that directs the Commission to establish a level of rates 
that will attract to the railroad industry enough capital to 
supply the people with adequate transportation. 

In criticism of the rule of rate making it is said that under a 
level of rates that is adequate for the railroads as a whole, some 
roads will realize returns that are much above the average, and 
that are therefore excessive. This is true, but such an outcome 
cannot be avoided, because of the practical requirement that 
rates be uniform upon competitive traffic. To meet the objec- 
tion, the Esch-Cummins Act provides that those roads which 
earn more than six per cent. upon the value of their property shall 
turn over to the Interstate Commerce Commission one-half of all 
earnings in excess of six per cent. The reason for taking only 
half of the excess is that it was thought advisable to give the 
railroads an incentive to efficiency and economy. The sums thus 
recovered by the Commission are to be used by it in furtherance 
of the public interest in railway transportation either (1) by 
making loans to railroads to enable them to meet capital expendi- 
tures or to refund maturing securities, or (2) by purchasing 
equipment and facilities to be leased to the railroads. The Com- 
mission is to make loans or lease facilities only if this is necessary 
to enable the applicant properly to serve the transportation needs 
of the public and only if the Commission has reasonable assurance 
of the ability of the railroad to meet its obligations in connection 
with the loan or lease. 
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The constitutionality of the recapture clause, as it is called, 
was disputed by a number of roads, but was fully sustained by 
the Supreme Court in the Dayton-Goose Creek Railway case 
decided in January of this year. The Court held, in a unanimous 
decision, that the recapture clause is the key provision of the 
whole plan. Under uniform rates upon competitive traffic some 
railroads will earn a net income in excess of a fair return. No 
railroad, however, no matter how strong it may be financially, 
how economical in its facilities, or how favourably situated as to 
traffic, is entitled to any more than a fair net income. If, there- 
fore, a railroad earns more than a fair return, the excess may be 
appropriated by the Government. The appropriation of this 
excess, said the Court, may not be regarded as an unconstitu- 
tional appropriation of the railroad’s property, because the excess; 
though in its possession, was never its property. The railroad, 
under the statute, is merely a trustee for any excess over a fair 
return received by it, and the Government can therefore take half 
(or even all) of it. Since, however, the excess originated through 
payments for transportation service, it may properly be employed 
in the creation of a fund to be used to help the weaker roads to 
discharge more effectively their duties to the public. 

The decision of the Supreme Court is to be welcomed, because 
the recapture clause is an integral part of the rule of rate making. 
It should be recognized that it is only because of the necessities of 
the poor roads, and the desire of the people to secure the best 
possible service from them, that the more fortunate roads are 
allowed to charge rates that are high enough to produce excess 
earnings. If the people could not constitutionally appropriate a 
portion of these excess earnings they would hardly be willing to 
sanction a level of rates that produces them. 

Notwithstanding the decision of the Supreme Court, some time 
must elapse before the recapture clause becomes fully effective. 
This is because it is not possible to know in the case of a particular 
railroad how much one-half of its earnings over and above six 
per cent. upon the value of its property amounts to, until the 
value of its property has been ascertained. There is need, there- 
fore, for the completion of the valuation at the earliest possible 
date. However, the operation of the recapture clause does not 
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wait upon the ascertainment of the aggregate value of the rail- 
roads’ property; for as soon as the value of a particular railroad 
has been definitely determined, the partial appropriation of its 
excess earnings, if any, can begin. Moreover, the delay in the 
completion of the respective valuations does not mean that the 
railroads can keep for themselves the excess earnings already 
realized under the rule of rate making; on the contrary, once the 
value of a particular railroad has been established, the Govern- 
ment can collect its share of the back excess earnings, as well as 
its share of future excess earnings as these materialize. 


II 


The Esch-Cummins Act reverses the traditional policy with 
respect to railroad combinations. Until 1920, railroad pools 
and combinations of parallel and competing lines had been 
regarded as menaces to the public welfare. The original Act to 
Regulate Commerce, of 1887, had forbidden railroads to enter 
into any agreement or contract for the pooling of freights or the 
division of earnings; and the Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 had 


forbidden every contract or combination in restraint of interstate 
commerce. There was some doubt whether the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act was meant to apply to railroads, but the Supreme Court 
held (in 1897) that it did; and as a result many railroad combina- 
tions were dissolved, notably the Northern Securities Company 
and the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific combination. The 
Esch-Cummins Act, however, embodies a new policy. Pools are 
now permitted if the Interstate Commerce Commission gives its 
approval upon a finding that pooling will result in better service to 
the public or in economy of operation, and will not unduly restrain 
competition. Combinations by lease, stock ownership or any other 
arrangement, not involving the consolidation of the railroads con- 
cerned into a singlesystem, may also be effected when the Commis- 
sion approvesthem as beingin thepublic interest. And consolida- 
tions—which may be defined as the union in one corporate body of 
two or more existing corporations—are positively encouraged; in- 
deed, the Senate proposed to make them compulsory. 

The provisions of the Esch-Cummins Act with regard to con- 
solidation may be briefly summarized. The Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission is directed to prepare, as soon as practicable, a 
plan for the consolidation of the railway properties into a limited 
number of systems. In the division of the railways into systems 
competition is to be preserved as fully as possible. The plan 
having been prepared, the Commission is to make it public and 
to hear all persons who care to offer objections thereto. After 
the hearings have been concluded the Commission is to adopt a 
plan, and all consolidations thereafter effected are to be in har- 
mony therewith. 

The Act then declares it to be lawful for two or more railroads 
to consolidate their properties into one corporation with the 
approval of the Commission, providing the capitalization of the 
consolidated company does not exceed the value of the con- 
solidated properties as determined by the Commission. Con- 
solidations approved by the Commission as being in the public 
interest may be effected, “‘the law of any State or the decision or 
order of any State authority to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
Moreover, the railroads that are parties to the consolidation and 
any corporation created to effect it are relieved from the operation 
of the anti-trust laws and of all other prohibitions, State or 
Federal, in so far as may be necessary to enable them to do any- 
thing authorized or required by the order of the Commission. 

For the purpose of carrying out the directions of Congress, the 
Commission instituted an investigation in May, 1920. It 
engaged Professor W. Z. Ripley, of Harvard University, a recog- 
nized authority in the field of railroad transportation, to make a 
preliminary study of the problem. Using his proposals as a 
basis, the Commission in August, 1921, agreed to a tentative plan 
of consolidation. It recommended the consolidation of the rail- 
ways of the country into nineteen systems. Under its plan there 
were to be five trunk lines from New York City to Chicago; one 
regional monopoly for New England (though the Commission 
suggested as an alternative the subdivision of the New England 
railroads among certain of the trunk lines); two soft coal lines 
from Chesapeake Bay to the Great Lakes; one line in the Lower 
Michigan Peninsula; three lines in the Southeast; two lines in the 
Southwest; and five transcontinental lines from Chicago to the 
Pacific Coast. 
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The plan suggested was admittedly tentative; it was “put 
forward in order to elicit a full record upon which the plan to be 
ultimately adopted can rest”. The next step, after allowing 
time for public consideration of the proposal, was to hold hear- 
ings. These were begun in January, 1922, and continued off and 
on for two years. To date, therefore, nothing definite has been 
accomplished. 

It thus remains to be seen whether the intent of the Esch- 
Cummins Act will be realized; for the Commission has no power 
to compel the railroads to consolidate against their will. There 
are several reasons for thinking that a far-reaching plan of 
consolidation will not be put into effect by the railroads. In the 
first place, the owners of the so-called strong roads (those that 
are well-located, well-managed, and profitable) will hesitate to 
consolidate with weaker companies, unless they are able to 
obtain a relatively large proportion of the securities of the 
consolidated company. In the second place, the owners of the 
weak roads, relying upon the intent of the act to bring about 
consolidation, will possibly hold out for more favourable terms 
than the owners of the strong roads will concede. In the third 
place, many communities whose welfare is now intimately tied up 
with a particular local road will oppose the consolidation of this 
road with a larger system, fearing lest they be cast commercially 
adrift. Thus the Union Pacific Railroad, terminating at Omaha, 
Nebraska, doubtless has a greater interest in the upbuilding of 
Omaha than it would have if by the acquisition of the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railroad its terminus were extended eastward 
to Chicago. The citizens of those communities that would suffer 
through consolidation may quite possibly be able to prevent the 
local road from entering the consolidation. In the fourth place, 
the officials of the railroads, who naturally conduct the negoti- 
ations, may oppose consolidation because they wish to maintain 
the independence of their road and because they fear the loss of 
their exalted position in the event of consolidation. The merger 
of several hundred railroads into nineteen systems would reduce 
greatly the number of railroad presidents; and many officials 
would rather be president of a smaller road than view poesitent of 
a bigger one. 
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The success of the consolidation programme is thus problem- 
atical. The recapture clause, to be sure, provides an incentive to 
consolidation, yet hardly an adequate one, since it has application 
only to a company that earns more than six per cent. upon the 
value of its property. The proponents of the consolidation 
scheme are therefore beginning to advocate compulsion. They 
are determined to enforce consolidation, not alone because of the 
economies of operation that they foresee, but because the con- 
solidation plan is regarded as a prerequisite to the successful 
operation of the rule of rate making. The purpose of the rule of 
rate making is to assure the railroads adequate earnings in order 
that the people may be assured of adequate and efficient service. 
Yet the existence side by side of strong and weak roads raises 
a serious practical problem: how to establish rates that will be 
adequate for the weak roads without at the same time being 
excessive for the strong. The framers of the Esch-Cummins Act 
endeavoured to solve this problem by the recapture clause and by 
the consolidation provisions. The former captures for the 
Government one-half of the excessive earnings realized by the 
strong roads; the latter aims to eliminate the weak roads by 
uniting them with the strong. The thought of the legislators 
was that in course of time there would be created in each terri- 
torial group a few large consolidated systems able to earn 
approximately the same percentage upon the value of their prop- 
erty, and that there would thus disappear the most serious 
practical difficulty in the administration of the rule of rate 
making. But suppose the railroads fail to consolidate their prop- 
erties in accordance with the Commission’s plan? The question 
would then remain whether the people would be willing to support 
a level of rates under which the strong roads continued to enjoy 
excessive earnings, in order that the weaker roads might be in 
a position to give good service. If they proved unwilling, the 
railroads would suffer. Another alternative would be the appro- 
priation by the Government of a larger proportion of the excess 
earnings, notwithstanding the reduced incentive to railroad 
efficiency and economy. In this case, also, many roads would 
suffer. The wise policy for the railroads, therefore, would 
appear to be an earnest endeavour to comply with the clearly 
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expressed intent of the Esch-Cummins Act to promote consoli- 
dation. However, it is doubtful whether they will all do so, 
for the reasons already given. 

The future of the rule of rate making and of the consolidation 
programme is thus in doubt; and inferentially, therefore, the 
continuance of private ownership and operation. The retention 
of private ownership is contingent, of course, upon the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory scheme of regulation, and if the regulatory 
principles now followed fail us it is difficult to see any alternative 
to Government ownership. Organized labour is already defi- 
nitely committed to Government ownership; the security owners, 
if denied adequate returns, will come to welcome it; and the 
shippers, if unable to secure adequate service, because of in- 
sufficient railroad revenues, will not actively oppose it. Momen- 
tous issues are therefore involved in the present railroad con- 
troversy. 

Ill 

It is only during the past generation that controversies be- 
tween the railroads and their employees have come to be of 
tremendous concern to the general public. During the nine- 
teenth century there were many such controversies, but as a rule 
they were limited in scope, applying usually to not more than one 
railroad. To promote the settlement of these disputes laws 
were enacted making provision for voluntary arbitration, media- 
tion and conciliation, and investigation. By such means many 
disputes were settled, and numerous strikes averted. 

In 1916, however, these devices proved inadequate. Early in 
that year the four train service Brotherhoods—engineers, firemen, 
conductors, and trainmen—launched, for the first time, a con- 
certed movement against all the railroads of the country. The 
Brotherhoods demanded an eight-hour day without a reduction 
in wages, and pay for overtime at the.regular hourly rate plus 
fifty per cent. All attempts to settle the dispute by mediation 
and arbitration failed, and consequently a strike was called, 
to begin on Labor Day, September 4. The strike was averted at 
the last moment through the enactment by Congress of the fa- 
mous Adamson Act. This measure made eight hours the stand- 
ard of a day’s work for the purpose of reckoning the compensation 
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of all railroad employees engaged in the operation of trains in 
interstate commerce, and provided for an investigation by a 
federal commission into the merits of the proposal of extra pay 
for overtime. Legislation by Congress under threat of a nation- 
wide strike did not appeal to the good sense of the American 
people, and accordingly there was embodied in the Esch-Cum- 
mins Act of 1920 a number of provisions designed to effect the 
peaceful settlement of railroad labour disputes. 

The Act declares it to be the duty of all railroads and their 
employees to exert every reasonable effort and adopt every 
available means to avoid any interruption to the operation of a 
railroad growing out of any dispute between the railroad and 
its employees. All such disputes must be considered, and if 
possible decided, in conference between representatives of the 
railroad and of the employees. Any dispute not so decided must 
be referred by the parties to the board authorized by the Act to 
hear and decide the dispute. 

The Act provides for two types of boards. It authorizes the 
creation of Railroad Boards of Labor Adjustment, and it requires 
the creation of a Railroad Labor Board. The former, to consist 
presumably of representatives only of the railroads and the 
employees, may be established by agreement between any rail- 
road, group of railroads, or the railroads as a whole, and any 
employees or organization of employees. Their jurisdiction is 
limited to disputes involving grievances, rules, and working 
conditions, but not including disputes involving wages. 

The Railroad Labor Board, on the other hand, is to contain 
representatives of the public as well as of the railroads and their 
employees. The three representatives of the public are to be 
appointed by the President; the three representatives of the 
railroads are to be chosen by the President from a list of six 
persons nominated by the railroads; and the three representatives 
of the employees from a list of six persons nominated by the 
employees. The Board has jurisdiction over disputes involving 
grievances, rules, and working conditions when an agreement to 
create an Adjustment Board is not reached, and, if such boards 
are created, when they fail to decide disputes within a reasonable 
time; and it has jurisdiction over all disputes with respect to 
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wages not settled in conference between the railroads and their 
employees. The decisions of the Labor Board require the con- 
currence of a majority, and decisions relating to wages the 
concurrence also of at least one member of the public group. 
This provision was presumably inserted because, under the rule 
of rate making, wage increases would probably be borne by the 
public. 

The decisions of the Labor Board with respect to wages, and 
its decisions, or those of an Adjustment Board, with respect to 
working conditions, are to establish wages and working conditions 
that are just and reasonable. In determining the justness and 
reasonableness of such wages and working conditions the Board is 
to take into consideration among other relevant circumstances: 
(1) the scale of wages paid for similar kinds of work in other 
industries; (2) the cost of living; (3) the hazards of the employ- 
ment; (4) the training and skill required; (5) the degree of 
responsibility; and (6) the character and regularity of the 
employment. 

The Labor Board, in case it has reason to believe that its 
decision or any decision of an Adjustment Board is being violated, 
may, after due notice and hearing to all persons directly inter- 
ested, determine whether a violation has occurred, and make 
public its decision. The Labor Board thus has no authority to 
enforce its decisions; there are no penalties for a disobedience 
of its order. The Senate bill in effect forbade railway strikes, 
but in the Act reliance is placed upon public opinion to compel 
obedience to the decisions of the labour tribunals. 

The Labor Board was deluged at the very beginning of its 
career with numerous disputes, some of them of far-reaching 
importance. For some time prior to the confirmation of the 
Board (April 15, 1920) there had been pending insistent demands 
of the employees for wage increases adequate to cover the 
rapidly mounting cost of living, but a postponement of a decision 
upon these demands had been effected for one reason or another. 
The Board disposed of this case at the earliest practicable mo- 
ment, and by awarding a twenty-two per cent. increase in wages 
(on the average) did a great deal toward conciliating railroad 
labour. Its docket continued crowded, however, because the 
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railroads and their employees could not agree upon the form of 
organization of the Railroad Boards of Labor Adjustment, the 
creation of which was authorized by the Esch-Cummins Act. 
The railroad unions demanded national boards with jurisdiction 
over all the employees of a particular class, irrespective of the 
road by which they were employed, whereas the majority of the 
railroad executives insisted upon local boards. For a time, 
therefore, no adjustment boards were created, and in consequence 
the disputes that should have been settled by these boards came 
before the Labor Board. The delay in the settlement of con- 
troversies that thus became inevitable naturally led to much 
dissatisfaction with the work of the Board. 

The dissatisfaction of the employees with the Board increased 
as time passed, because of the trend of its decisions. In June, 
1921, the Board rendered an award, effective July 1, taking 
away about two-thirds of the increase in wages granted the 
previous year. This decision was justified by the Board on the 
score of the decline in the cost of living since its earlier award, and 
would doubtless have been accepted by the employees under 
protest had not the railroad executives announced their intention, 
in October of 1921, to ask for further wage reductions, to enable 
them to earn the fair rate of return contemplated by the Esch- 
Cummins Act. In the face of this threat the train service 
Brotherhoods called a nation-wide strike, and similar action was 
seriously considered by the other railroad unions. At the last 
moment the Board averted the strike by assuring the train service 
Brotherhoods that it would make no decision affecting the wages 
of any class of employees until it had disposed of the controversy 
over rules and working conditions applicable to that class. As 
this meant that there could be no wage reductions for some time 
the strike order was rescinded. 

In May and June, 1922, the Labor Board reduced wages still 
further, especially of shopmen, maintenance-of-way men, and 
clerks. In general the wage scale in effect prior to the creation of 
the Board was restored. This reduction did not apply to the 
train service Brotherhoods, because the railroads, having recently 
tested the temper of this group, had not asked for a reduction in 
their wages. As in 1921, the advisability of a strike to prevent 
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the reduced wage scale from becoming operative was considered 
by the unions affected, but the only group of importance that 
struck was the shopmen. 

The shopmen went out on July 1, 1922. They had a number 
of grievances, but probably the chief grievance was the reduction 
in their wages. The strike of the shopmen was condemned by 
the Labor Board, which lent its moral support to the employment 
by the railroads of strike breakers. As the strike progressed it 
became clear that the shopmen could not hope to win, but, on the 
contrary, that they would be fortunate if they retained intact 
their seniority privileges, which assure the best positions to the 
men longest in service. Finally in September the strike was 
terminated on a large number of roads, and gradually on most of 
the rest, though it is still officially in effect on afew. Most of the 
shopmen in the settlement of the strike were able to retain their 
seniority privileges, though a number were not. The outcome 
was clearly a defeat for the strikers. 

The maintenance-of-way men, whose wages had been reduced 
about the same time as those of the shopmen, decided not to 
strike, but to ask the Board for a rehearing. This was granted, 
and as a result the wages of maintenance-of-way men were 
increased somewhat. But in this proceeding the Labor Board 
disposed of the request of the maintenance-of-way men for “‘a 
living wage” with such unnecessary brusqueness that its decision 
contributed to alienate organized labour still further. 

It is clear from this brief outline that the Labor Board has not 
functioned so satisfactorily as had been anticipated at the time 
of its creation in 1920. The Board is highly partisan in charac- 
ter, being composed of representatives of the railroads, the 
employees, and the public in equal proportions. When the 
Board was created this was considered an advantage, because 
opportunity was thereby given to the interested parties to 
register their views, with the balance of power in the hands of 
representatives of the public. Experience, however, has shown 
that a board so constituted lacks that disinterested spirit which 
has made the Interstate Commerce Commission so successful. 
President Harding gave voice to the current opinion when he said, 
in his address to Congress of December 8, 1922, that the Board 
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was “not so constituted as best to serve the public interest”’. 
With six partisan members out of a total membership of nine it 
was inevitable that the partisan viewpoint be maintained 
throughout the hearings and expressed in the decisions. Indeed 
the few exceptions to a strictly partisan expression in decisions 
have been followed, he said, by accusations of a betrayal of the 
particular interests represented. The President therefore rec- 
ommended that the partisan membership be abolished, and that 
there be substituted for the Board an impartial tribunal, pref- 
erably a labour division in the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
made up from its own membership. 

The proposal to abolish the partisan membership of the Board, 
and to appoint as its members only representatives of the public, 
is deserving of careful consideration. Matters have now reached 
such a stage that the representatives of the employees, in dis- 
senting opinions, are attacking even the personalities of the 
representatives of the public; and the latter are retaliating in 
kind. These constant bickerings cannot fail to lessen confidence 
in the Board. It would be a distinct gain in many ways if the 
Board were composed entirely of representatives of the public. 
It is true that there is some advantage in having on the Board 
representatives of both the railroads and the employees, because 
the parties to disputes feel that in this way their interests can be 
better safeguarded. Yet it is entirely possible for the parties 
to present their viewpoint before the labour tribunal as the 
arguments of litigants are now presented before the courts and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. If, however, it is deemed 
advisable to retain the partisan character of the Board, it would 
be an improvement, we believe, if the public were given a larger 
representation. Were there five public representatives and only 
two railroad and two labour representatives, dominance would be 
given to the paramount public interest, and provision would still 
be made for representation of the special interests concerned. 
A board thus constituted should command a greater degree of 
public confidence. 

In our judgment the suggestion of President Harding that the 
impartial tribunal be constituted a division of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, made up from its own membership, is 
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not well-advised. The argument in favour of conferring on the 
Commission the power to fix wages is that this authority is 
needed for the effective exercise of its rate making powers. The 
Commission is directed to establish rates that will cover operating 
expenses and a fair return on the railroads’ property, yet it has 
no control over wages, which are responsible for about half of the 
operating expenses. The opposing argument is that the assump- 
tion by the Commission of the task of deciding labour disputes, 
involving matters highly controversial in character, would 
embroil the Commission in bitter controversies, and possibly 
endanger its usefulness in the field that it now occupies with 
measurable satisfaction. The Commission is already burdened 


with an immense mass of detail covering practically all phases of. 


regulation, and to add to its duties still further would be calcu- 
lated to lessen its ability to decide wisely the matters now subject 
to its jurisdiction. Moreover, it may be argued that the level of 
just and reasonable wages does not depend on the railroads’ 
earnings, and may therefore be appropriately established by an 
independent agency. 

What will develop out of this situation remains for the future 
to disclose. The objective of organized railroad labour is the 
repeal by the present Congress of the obnoxious provisions of 
the Esch-Cummins Act, and in particular those creating the 
Railroad Labor Board. The railroad employees feel that the 
Board has not been fair to them, and they wish to return to the 
old arrangements for settling disputes. Experience, however, 
has already demonstrated the inadequacy of these arrangements, 
and it is not to be anticipated that the people will consent to 
return to them. It seems wiser, therefore, to retain the present 
plan, with certain modifications; at any rate until a better 
opportunity has been had to appraise its merits and demerits 
under normal conditions. . 


Exiot JONES. 

















WHO ARE THE COAL MINE WORKERS? 


BY MARIE L. OBENAUER 
Director, Industrial Survey and Research Service, Washington, D. C. 


Wes think of them as 732,000 men in coal-blacked uniforms and 
coal-dust masks, coming up from far under ground where, beyond 
the reach of daylight, they pick and rip from the coal seams the 
fuel for industry’s furnaces and for the nation’s home fires. The 
monotone in outward aspect throws a colourless mantle, too, over 
the diversities in the men behind the masks, obscuring the variety 
in condition and ambition; the virility of ideals in racial groups 
that live aloof in remote coal fields; the human motley that re- 
sults from races newly mingled, from traditions oddly tangled, 
from manners and customs and speech compounded from many 
countries beside our own. It dulls from sight the coal mine 
patches where native born have been crowded by British born 
and these again by Slavs; where the child of the Slav picks our 
language from the lips of Welsh and Irish playmates, and where 
an American born son of a Polish mine worker may be heard 
speaking English with an Irish brogue. 

If only such curiosities and human haphazards were oblit- 
erated, there would be no serious loss to current discussions on 
the frequent industrial and racial disturbances in the coal fields 
and on the influence of these conditions upon the public’s well- 
being. But the haze that envelops the amusing results of race 
contact and commingling shrouds also the fundamental differ- 
ences in the mining population to be found in the several coal- 
producing States. These differences enter with telling effect into 
conditions of mine labour and mining life. They reflect condi- 
tions which make for labour stability and group solidarity in one 
mining community as compared with another. They mark, in 
short, the changing degrees of sympathy with American stand- 
ards and the range in understanding of American institutions of 
civil liberty. Without a background of knowledge concerning 
the extent and nature of these diversities in the make-up of the 
VOL. CCXIX.—No. 822 89 
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coal mine workers, no clear conception can emerge from the 
controversies over conditions in the nation’s coal fields. 

Group information concerning the entire body of mine workers 
for the country as a whole and for the principal coal producing 
States, is, of course, essential. It is important to know, for 
example, that about 278,000 of the 732,000 coal mine workers are 
foreign born; that this proportion of not quite four alien born to 
more than six native born does not secure that measure of 
dominance to American standards of life and labour in each of 
the conspicuous coal mining States, because in Pennsylvania, 
where there are three hundred thousand coal mine workers, more 
than half were born overseas. It is important to know that this 
proportion of more than five foreign born to less than five native 
born rises in some of Pennsylvania’s coal fields—Irwin Gas and 
Greensberg, for instance—to more than sixty-eight alien born 
among every hundred men at work in the mines. In Illinois less 
than four in ten; in Indiana less than one in five, and in Ohio three 
in ten coal mine workers are from overseas; though these pro- 
portions do not hold for the local coal fields, Belmont County’s 
Pittsburgh vein, for example, having six foreign born to four 
native born men in its coal mines. In West Virginia, where there 
are about 90,000 men digging coal, one in five is foreign born, 
whereas in Alabama less than four in a hundred are other than 
American born. In West Virginia, however, one in five; and in 
Alabama fifty-three out of every hundred, are coloured men— 
facts that exert a palpable influence on conditions of mining 
labour and mining life in those States. But when disturbances 
occur in the Logan, Tug River or other well defined West Vir- 
ginia coal fields, it is essential to know that the numbers of 
foreign born shown for the State’s coal mine workers as a whole pre- 
vail in substantially the same proportions in the disturbed areas. 

These facts call aloud for others concerning diversities in the 
composition of the coal mining population. When and from what 
countries did the foreign born coal mine workerscome? More than! 


1The United States Coal Commission was able to present these facts concerning nine-tenths 
of all the coal mine workers in the United States through the public-spirited codperation of 
Mr. Wm. M. Steuart, Director of the United States Census Bureau, who, without violating 
the obligation of concealing identities, made available all pertinent data on the original 1920 
Census schedules. 
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four-fifths are from non-English speaking countries, three-fourths 
coming from countries described as our sources of recent immigra- 
tion—principally Italy, Austria, Poland, Hungary and Russia. 
But by no means are the majority of the alien born mine workers 
very recent comers, over seventy-seven per cent. of all of them 
having been in this country ten years or more in 1920, and over 
nine-tenths of them five years or more. Furthermore, nearly 
half of them were still alien, which does not mean that the other 
half were American citizens, for sixteen per cent. had taken out 
first papers, and the civic status of about four per cent. was un- 
known, so that less than thirty-one per cent. of all the foreign 
born coal mine workers were fully naturalized in 1920. But here 
again discussing the mine workers as a single group conceals 
illuminating and question-raising variations. In Pennsylvania, 
where coal mining operations have been under way for a century, 
sixty per cent. of the 89,000 men in the bituminous coal fields, 
and forty-four per cent. of those in the anthracite fields were 
wholly alien in 1920, though ninety-five per cent. of the mine 
workers in both the hard and soft coal fields of Pennsylvania had 
been in this country five yearsor more. Less than eight per cent. 
are from English speaking countries. In the coal fields of West 
Virginia, where ninety per cent. of the foreign born had been in 
this country five years or more, and less than five per cent. were 
from English speaking countries, seventy-five per cent. were 
wholly alien in 1920 and only ten per cent. were fully naturalized. 
In Illinois, on the other hand, where fifteen per cent. were from 
English speaking countries and ninety per cent. had been here 
five years or more, forty-two per cent. were full fledged American 
citizens, and thirty-one per cent. were wholly alien. It is not 
possible to follow the variations through all the coal States and 
coal fields. Enough have been cited, however, to reveal the 
“spread” in racial lines and civic status. 

The facts do not argue a high degree of efficiency in our Ameri- 
canization efforts, and they raise a challenging question as to 
conditions in some of the conspicuous coal producing States. 
For the social and political importance of the large numbers of 
foreign born who are still alien after long years of residence in 
this country is increased by the fact that nearly sixty-four per 
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cent. of all the foreign born—as compared with less than sixty 
per cent. of native white—are maintaining homes in the coal 
region. In these homes there are young children, most of whom 
being American born are American citizens in the making, 
whether the fathers have taken out citizenship papers or not. 
Without doubt the presence of wife and family, the mingling of 
children in school, in play, and in work with children of native 
parentage, create a community interest and make for stability 
of labour. Unquestionably, these conditions may indicate a 
real interest in, and sympathy with, American institutions, as 
much as possession of citizenship papers. But the fact remains 
that when parents are alien, the American born children get their 
ideas of citizenship obligations from, and owe obedience to, those 
who are not citizens. Alien parents can have no part in shaping 
the community, State and national policies which determine the 
destinies of their children, nor can the nation count upon aliens 
as assets in time of peril. 

It is more than a simple matter of interest, therefore, that in 
over a fourth of the homes of the foreign born coal mine workers 
there are from five to ten or more children; whereas in less than 
seventeen per cent. of the homes of the native born do the off- 
spring number as many. These large families, when added to 
the more moderate sized families of one to four children, which 
are to be found in sixty per cent. of the homes of the foreign born, 
run into an impressive army of American citizens who are coming 
from coal mine workers’ homes presided over by men who have 
not entered into a responsible partnership with the American 
nation. 

In passing, it is noteworthy that coal mine workers of the 
United States, whether foreign or native born, are largely family 
men having the responsibilities and steadying influences that 
discourage drifting and create community interest. With the 
well-being of all the mine workers, also, is bound up, therefore, 
that of thousands of boys and girls, and wives and mothers, 
belonging to the mine workers’ families. All of these, whether 
native or foreign born, alien or citizen, are directly affected by 
the fact that a fourth of the men from non-English speaking 
countries and more than an eighth of all the 732,000 neither read 
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nor write in any language. Here again, however, figures for all 
obscure sharp variations to be found throughout the coal re- 
gions, as among all the bituminous mine workers eleven per cent. 
neither read nor write as compared with nearly sixteen per cent. 
among all the anthracite workers. The man who can neither 
read instructions and warnings, nor write a word of caution, 
increases the hazard of coal mining not only for himself but for 
his fellow workers, literate and illiterate, native and foreign born, 
and menaces the welfare of their families as he does that of his 
own family. But the extent of illiteracy among the foreign born 
mine workers creates a hazard of wider possibilities. When the 
illiterates from non-English speaking countries live and labour in 
“‘coal mine patches” remote from normal American centres of 
population, obviously they can get only from those of common 
tongue the facts—and fiction—concerning the causes of the fre- 
quent industrial and social disturbances in which the coal mine 
workers are involved, for they are not only isolated but imper- 
vious to all information not couched in verbal form. In this 
connection it is important to know that among the bituminous 
mine workers, where isolation is more frequent, the proportion of 
illiterates among the foreign born from non-English speaking 
countries is not quite twenty-three per cent. as compared with 
thirty-two per cent. in the corresponding group of anthracite 
mine workers, nine-tenths of whom are in or within easy reach of 
incorporated towns. 

Such are a few of the facts that enter into the fluidal structure 
of much of the coal mining population of the country. But these 
and many others equally important—such as the mine workers 
who are sole family breadwinners in the several coal regions; the 
number who have children at work, at home or at school; the 
number who share the home facilities with boarders or lodgers; 
the number whose wives are gainfully employed inside or outside 
of the home; the number who own in part or in whole the houses 
in which they live—all these facts must be picked out of the 
veritable smother of data collected by the late United States Coal 
Commission, if there is to be an interpretative background for 
public discussion. Furthermore, the facts must be sought not 
alone for the coal mine workers in the country as a whole, but for 
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the particular coal fields that may be in a state of industrial and 
social eruption, for only so can the lines of human flow be traced 
and the causes and lasting consequences of eruption be found. 
Though the facts set down here are few, they are enough to 
show that the civic status of the coal mine workers, especially in 
some of the States, and the degree of illiteracy, are matters of 
grave concern. But whose concern are they? Of course, the 
nation is chiefly concerned and in the main responsible. But does 
the coal industry owe to the nation an accounting of something in 
the nature of a stewardship of the foreign born initsemploy? Be- 
fore the enactment of the Contract Labor Law the coal industry, 
as all other leading industries, made open and successful efforts to 
get labour from overseas. While we no longer permit firms or 
individuals to bargain for, or “‘to induce”, labour from abroad, 
the big industries still exert a telling influence on our immigration 
policies—in the opposition offered to further contraction of the 
volume of immigration, in exemptions and in the selection of the 
basis for fixing the quota law. These are all rightful activities if 
they are within the limits of the nation’s well-being and in- 
dustry’s real needs. The activities, however, warrant a close 
questioning of the several industries as to how the foreign born 
from identical countries of origin have fared in each line of em- 
ployment after given periods of residence in the United States. 
While the United States Coal Commission answered fully the 
question as to who the coal mine workers are and where the 
foreign born among them are in the scale of American citizenry, 
there is as yet no corresponding data concerning the foreign born 
wage-earners in other industries. Therefore, there is no basis for 
saying that the coal industry has made the nation a better or a 
poorer accounting than other industries or one that levels with 
an average record. Equally important for native as well as for 
foreign born is the fact that the standards of living as reflected in 
the constituency and organization of the families of coal mine 
workers of the same nativity cannot be illumined by prevailing 
wage scales without corresponding data to reflect the standards 
of living maintained by men of like origin in other industries. 
The President, in his message to Congress, suggested the civic 
status of the several races represented among our foreign born as 
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a factor to be taken into consideration in fixing the immigration 
quotas. When information, such as is now available concerning 
the foreign born among the coal mine workers, is brought into 
view concerning the alien at work in the other industries,—and 
it is in a fair way to be,—a directing light will be thrown on the 
conditions which influence this factor and a new basis may be 
found for dealing wisely with the claims brought to Congress for 
an adjustment of our immigration laws in the interest of this or 
that important industry. 
Marie L. OBENAUER. 
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THE PAPER AND PULPWOOD SITUATION 


BY OWEN E. McGILLICUDDY 


Tue day of the cheap newspaper has gone forever, and there 
are indications that before long the present cost of our daily 
information may have a further increase. The situation has 
been brought about by the constantly increasing demand for 
newsprint paper, and the thoughtless destruction of forest wealth 
which has taken place throughout the United States and in some 
sections of the Dominion of Canada. 

The big problem of the future for the paper-making industry 
on the continent is the growing scarcity of pulpwood in accessible 
locations. From the beginning of the industry in North America 
to the present over 100,000,000 cords of pulpwood have been 
used in the United States, of which some 20,000,000 cords came 
from Canada. The Dominion in the same period consumed 
about 30,000,000 cords, making a total of over 130,000,000 cords 
used by the two countries. Some 47,000,000 cords of wood in 
the form of pulp have been used by paper manufacturers in the 
States, of which about 15,000,000 cords came from the Dominion. 
As a result of conditions and impending Canadian legislation, 
American paper manufacturers are much alarmed as to their 
future supply of raw materials. 

The tremendous development of the pulpwood and paper- 
making industry in Canada has been one of the most remarkable 
industrial achievements during the last decade. So great has 
been the growth of the industry that at~present over eighty per 
cent. of Canada’s newsprint is marketed in the United States, 
and many publishers are dependent upon the Dominion for their 
newsprint supplies. Among the principal reasons for the rapid 
upbuilding of the industry in Canada have been her far-reaching 
forest reserves, her wonderful water-power systems, and close 
proximity to the American market. These natural facilities, 
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together with the fact that newsprint is admitted to the States 
without tariff duties, have laid a strong foundation for the 
Canadian industry. . 

Year by year consumers of newsprint in the United States are 
becoming more dependent upon the forest wealth of the Domin- 
ion. Figures recently compiled indicate that more newsprint 
paper is used in North America than in the rest of the world. 
The consumption of newsprint per capita in the United States 
during 1923 was estimated at fifty pounds. The figure is based 
on an estimated Sunday newspaper circulation of 20,000,000 
copies, with a total daily circulation estimated at 30,000,000 
copies. The figures have special significance to the publishers 
and readers of American newspapers when it is realized that 
four-fifths of the newsprint paper produced in Canada is being 
consumed in the United States. 

The total production of newsprint in the Dominion during 
1923 reached a record-breaking total of 1,261,951 tons, or 181,000 
more than in 1922. The total represents an average daily output 
of 4,084 tons compared with the average for 1922 of 3,508 tons, 
showing an increase of 576 tons for every working day of the 
year. The following table shows the production of the Canadian 
newsprint mills for 1923: 


No. of Total Average 

Mills Production Per Day 

1923—January................ 19 99,342 3,821 
ee 20 91,686 3,820 
era, a 20 107,227 3,971 
Es i ceebhedekshiews 20 101,654 4,066 
ee en re 19 111,486 4,129 

RS Sr teh eo ce pee 19 108,514 4,174 
a i eeh 4.0 tse eneccees 19 104,932 4,197 
ei clacly cpees 20 113,584 4,207 
EE ee 20 102,486 4,270 
Gt n.-4 Rene honaes 20 114,475 4,240 
pe rere 20 110,839 4,263 
December....... ater unioes 20 95,726 3,829 
DE... o. Me, cameo eeannekeeueks 1,261,951 4,084 
i . ok ¢snceadeadbencedsawes 1,080,333 3,508 
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Out of the total for 1923, 1,251,236 tons were sold and shipped 
out of the Dominion—within 10,000 tons of the total manufac- 
tured throughout the year. And at the end of the year an official 
survey of the stocks on hand at all the Canadian mills amounted 
to only 15,123 tons—which represents less than four days’ 
production. 

According to the Newsprint Service Bureau of New York the 
total production of American mills during the last year was 
1,485,000 tons, or 37,000 tons more than 1922. The total showed 
a dropping off, compared with 1920, when the record was es- 
tablished of 1,512,000 tors. During 1920, however, a number 
of mills changed over to newsprint to take advantage of the very 
high prices prevailing at that time. The point I wish to empha- 
size is that the total Canadian production—1,261,951 tons— 
represents an increase of 181,000 tons over 1922, which is about 
five times as great as that made by mills in the United States. 

In addition to the production of newsprint in Canada and the 
United States, 64,000 tons were produced in Newfoundland, and 
12,000 tons in Mexico, where one mill operates, making a total 
production of 2,822,000 tons for the continent of North America, 
or two-thirds of the total production of newsprint in the world. 
Over eighty per cent. of Canada’s newsprint was marketed last 
year in the United States, and in addition about 200,000 tons 
were imported by American publishers from Scandinavian, 
Finnish, and German mills. The European imports in 1922 
totalled 183,000 tons. Altogether, the consumption of newsprint 
in the United States showed an increase of fifteen per cent. over 
1922, and twenty-six per cent. over 1920. So great has been the 
Canadian production of newsprint that at the end of 1922 it 
reached a figure which represented eighty-five per cent. of the 
production from American mills. This percentage was further 
increased during 1923, and within the next two years, should 
this rate be maintained, the production of both countries will be 
at a parity. 

The production of wood pulp in 1923 was immediately 
affected by the increased output of newsprint, and this caused 
corresponding increases in the production of mechanical and 
news-grade sulphite pulps. Taking the twelve months ending 
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December 31, Canada’s pulp exports increased from $41,037,849 
to $47,027,496, while her bond, writing, and book paper also 
showed a considerable increase. 

The following table gives a comparison of values for the various 
grades of paper and raw materials during 1922 and 1923: 


Paper Value 1922 Value 1923 
Newsprint $68,362,817 $85,611,258 
Bond paper 225,710 365,956 
Wrapping 2,780,386 3,170,429 
Bond and Writing 132,980 240,535 

3,324,000 4,382,779 


> 








$74,825,893 $93,770,957 


Mechanical $9,410,083 $11,599,323 
Sulphite, bleached 11,993,202 13,574,220 
** unbleached 10,477,746 12,406,095 
9,166,818 9,453,758 








$41,047,849 $47,033,396 


During the twelve months ending December 31, 1,384,230 
cords of pulpwood were shipped from the Dominion. By far 
the greater portion of this exportation was to paper mills in the 
United States, many of which are daily becoming more dependent 
upon Canada for their pulpwood. So great has been the demand 
for pulpwood from the Dominion that action is being taken to 
keep the pulpwood in Canada until it is manufactured and then 
export the finished product. In fact, the question of the future 
wood supply has caused considerable discussion in the Dominion 
during the last year, and as a result the Government at Ottawa 
has appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the resources 
of the Dominion forests and make a comprehensive report on 
the whole pulpwood situation. The advisability of declaring 
an embargo on exports of pulpwood is also to be included in the 
report of the Commission. 

The increase in domestic consumption, and the large quantities 
of exported pulpwood, have been a heavy drain on the forest 
resources of the Dominion. According to reports made to the 
Department of the Interior at Ottawa, there were scattered 
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throughout Canada in 1923 some 580,000,000 cords of mer- 
chantable spruce and balsam, from which pulpwood is derived. 
But pulpwood consumption, together with destruction by forest 
fires, the bud-worm ravage, and unscientific logging, has been so 
great in recent years that the Federal and Provincial Governments 
are considering means and methods for further protecting and 
conserving the standing forest wealth of the Dominion. 

In addition to protecting the forest wealth by fire ranging, 
tree planting, and trenching operations, there is a strong senti- 
ment in favor of placing an embargo on export pulpwood. At 
present all the pulpwood-owning provinces prohibit the exporta- 
tion from Canada of pulpwood in an unmanufactured state, 
when cut from Crown lands. The license clause prohibiting the 
export of unmanufactured wood does not prevent the export 
of wood cut from privately owned lands, and the demand for 
such wood has, in the last few years, become extremely urgent 
in the United States. 

Out of nearly 6,000,000 cords of wood used annually by 
American paper manufacturers, over 1,000,000 cords have been 
drawn from Canada annually for the past fifteen years. In spite 
of the limited sources from which exportable wood can now be 
secured, the amount is increasing rapidly. The rate of export 
for most months last year approximated close to one and one- 
half million cords, which is more than a quarter of the total net 
cut of the Dominion. This, it is contended by Canadian au- 
thorities, is depleting the forests of Canada at a rate which 
threatens to produce a pulpwood famine within the next genera- 
tion. 

Owen E. McGuuicuppy. 























“THE PROHIBITION TANGLE”: A REPLY 
BY ALBERT LEVITT 


CHILDREN have a game which is called “‘cat’s cradle”. To 
play it you take a piece of string and tie the two ends together 
in a small knot. Then you loop the string over your hands and 
manipulate it until it stretches between your fingers in various 
tangled criss-cross lines. You now invite your playmate to 
transfer the string to his hands by making a worse tangle than 
you have made, or by reducing your tangle without destroying 
it altogether. If he succeeds in making the transfer, it is your 
turn to transfer the string to your hands again. Your object is 
to arrange the strings into the form of a “‘cat’s cradle” (whence 
the name of the game) and your playmate’s object is to hinder 
you and make a “dead man in his coffin” before you make the 
“‘cat’s cradle”. When the string is so tangled that nothing 
further can be done with it, or when the manipulation of one’s 
fingers disentangles the string altogether, which often happens, 
the game is ended and you start all over again. 

Professor Erskine, in an article in THe Norta AMERICAN 
REVIEW, invites us to play “‘cat’s cradle” with the Prohibition 
Amendment. He presents us with the tangling of the string, 
and just as we are about to make “the dead man in his coffin” 
he says: “Let’s quit. Tiddle-de-winks is more interesting; and 
anyway, football is the game for red-blooded youth.” But we 
are not so easily beguiled. “Cat’s cradle” is too interésting, 
even though we have played football and still enjoy tiddle-de- 
winks. 

Professor Erskine opposes Prohibition on four grounds. He 
dislikes the Eighteenth Amendment; he disapproves the methods 
used in enforcing it; he believes that Temperance is a virtue but 
that Prohibition is anti-American; and he is persuaded that 
Prohibition fails to improve our relations with the younger 
generation. 
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Professor Erskine declares that “‘the Amendment is vague”’. 
This is amusing. It would be inexplicable if one did not know 
him. But, knowing him, one can read, understand and smile. 
He is a Poet. He is a Poet-Philosopher. Poetry is to him an 
expression of life, of ideas, of metaphysics and philosophical 
systems. A poem is not only what is expressed but also what is 
implied, connoted, suggested. He has an uncanny knack of 
getting into the mind of a writer and of laying that mind bare. 
And what is more marvellous and important, he is convincing 
to his students. His teaching makes each student into an Oliver 
Twist with a literary porridge bowl. Things are not what they 
seem to Professor Erskine. He is always seeing “‘behind the 
veil”. This, paradoxical as it may sound, is the reason why he 
says that the Eighteenth Amendment is vague. He is hunting 
for something that does not exist. There is nothing esoteric about 
the Amendment. It is cold, bald prose. It has no over-tones, 
no nuances, no mysteries, no shadowy metaphysics. It means 
nothing but what it says. Vague? Read it! 

Section 1.—After one year from the ratification of this article the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage purposes, is hereby forbidden. 


Where is the vagueness? Is it not absolutely clear that the manu- 
facture, sale, transportation, importation and exportation of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes is forbidden? Surely a 
teacher of literature who can analyze Sidney’s Arcadia and 
simplify Lily’s Euphues ought not to be mystified or puzzled by 
straightforward, simple English. 

Professor Erskine avows that the Amendment is class legisla- 
tion. “It is a serious knot in the whole tangle, therefore, that 
the present law made it easy for the rich man to supply himself 
legally with liquor, and very hard for the poor man,”: he says. 
Since when has it become the function of a law to protect “‘those 
who lacked the money or the foresight” to do that which that 
law was designed to prevent? Equality under the laws means 
equality to live according to law, and not equal rights to flout a 


1]talics are the writer’s. 
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Constitutional provision. Prior to the time when the Eighteenth 
Amendment went into effect, which was one year after it was 
ratified, rich and poor alike could lay in a private cellar without 
violating the law. It was the poor man’s poverty and not the 
Amendment which kept the poor man from emulating the rich 
man. After the Amendment went into effect neither the rich 
man nor the poor man could legally lay in a private stock. The 
Amendment does forbid the buying of intoxicating liquor. There 
can be no sale without a purchaser. No one can sell unless there 
is someone ready and willing to buy. Professor Erskine admits 
that such would be the interpretation placed upon the Amendment 
by the courts if they got a chance to decide the question. But 
he claims that drinking is not forbidden. He seems to have 
overlooked the phrase “‘for beverage purposes”. A “beverage” 
is a drink; isn’t it? ‘Beverage purposes” means drinking pur- 
poses; doesn’t it? If you are forbidden to sell, make, carry 
about, import and export intoxicating liquors for drinking pur- 
poses, surely you are forbidden to drink intoxicating liquors. 

I have a genuine affection for Professor Erskine, and the 
glamour he possessed for me in my student days is not yet gone. 
Because of this, it saddens me to have him use, even if only by 
way of illustration, the, to me, sacrilegious argument based upon 
“how honourable a part wine plays in the Bible, in the Jewish 
Passover and in the Christian Eucharist”. Before the passage 
of the Amendment, did the brewers and the distillers conduct 
their business ad majorem gloriam Dei? Did they? That wine 
plays an honourable part in the Eucharist is true. That the 
Eucharist should be debased to play a dishonourable part in a 
fallacious argument is pitiable. 


II 


The inadequate enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment 
seems to be the burden of Professor Erskine’s second argument. 
There are blunders in enforcing the law; the “Prohibitionists 
should have done their best to secure honest enforcement”’; 
human nature is weak, and so some of the enforcing agents are 
corrupt; there is a tiresome “shifting of blame between Federal 
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and State authorities”, he says. But all this is as small dust in 
the balance. “The indelible blot on the Prohibition record is 
the attitude toward Civil Service.” The “blot” consists of a 
compromise by reason of which all the field places in the enforce- 
ment bureau were excepted from the classified Civil Service. 
Because of this, says Prof. Erskine, 

° the Prohibitionists won a phantom victory at the price of political 
spoils; and to keep up the pretence of victory Prohibition must continue to pay 
the disgraceful price. An obvious remedy, even now, would be to start over 
again and put the agents under the Civil Service, and this is what both Mr. 
Foulke and Mr. Wheeler urge. But will the Prohibitionists take this obvious 
way out? Indeed, can they, after their previous compromises? 


I hold no brief for the Anti-Saloon League. In days before the 
Eighteenth Amendment I fought the League. I was opposed to 
the passage of the Eighteenth Amendment. But the Amendment 
is here. Whether it is here to stay or not is immaterial. As long 
as it is here, it should be enforced. Professor Erskine agrees 
that it should be enforced. He indicates correctly wherein the 
enforcement agencies are inadequate and fail. He points out 
an obvious remedy. What difference does it make whether the 
Prohibitionists take that obvious way out or not? What differ- 
ence does it make whether they can or not? There is a remedy. 
It should be adopted. It is our duty to see that it is adopted. 
The Volstead Act should be amended so as to place all enforce- 
ment officers and field agents under Civil Service rules, and to 
compel them all to take proper examinations. The obvious 
intent of the Eighteenth Amendment, as the Supreme Court of 
the United States has decided, is to take intoxicating liquors out 
of the category of commercial commodities and to prevent their 
use for beverage purposes. Law enforcement means securing 
the spirit of a statute as well as the letter. When Professor 
Erskine draws a line between the pre-Amendment legally ac- 
quired liquor and post-Amendment illegally acquired liquor, and 
discusses the relation of each to the Amendment and its enforce- 
ment, it is very like making a distinction between tweedledee and 
tweedledum. And I venture to suggest that, as Professor 
Erskine has taught us what to do, he “be one of the twelve 
to follow his own teaching” and, by the power of his voice and 
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pen, aid in amending the Volstead Act so that it embodies his 
own plan. Nor need he be downcast by the action of the Pacifist 
Prohibitionists and their desire to have and use an army and 
navy to enforce prohibition on foreign ships. A thief may recite 
the Ten Commandments and then filch his neighbour’s purse. 
The Kaiser may praise the Sermon on the Mount and then make 
a shambles of Europe. There were those, in the recent war, who 
loudly cheered our soldiers, but who hastened to claim exemption 
for themselves. Yet the actions of the thief and the Kaiser 
did not invalidate the Decalogue and the teachings of Christ. 
Nor did the cowards destroy patriotism. Foreign nations are 
under no duty to compel their subjects to respect and obey our 
laws. If they do not control their subjects, and those subjects 
violate our statutes, we must, in self-defense, exert our power 
to protect our laws. If the enforcement of our laws “offends 
proud nations with longer traditions of the sea than ours”’, it 
would seem that they did not deserve their “record for law and 
order which we have not begun to equal”. He who takes offense 
at the enforcement of law and order is not truly a lover of law 


and order. And if we obey our laws, I do not believe that we 
can give an “impression of bumptious pride, of disregard for the 
views of our neighbours, of conceit in our own virtue”. Besides 
—is it the good opinion of foreign nations that enforces our laws 
and maintains our Constitution? 


Il 


Professor Erskine believes that Temperance is a panacea 
which will protect us from the evils of liquor and much else be- 
side, and that Prohibition is anti-American. He claims that the 
Prohibitionists have not merely adapted the Constitution to 
changing conditions, but that they have been the first “‘to reverse 
the meaning of the document, to turn from the ideal of con- 
stitutional liberty to the ideal of benevolent paternalism.” 

No one who sat under Professor Erskine as a student can ever 
forget with what earnestness and eloquence he was led to see the 
beauty of the Book of Temperance in Spenser’s Faery Queene. 
And he will always remember with increasing pleasure with 
VOL. CCXIX.—No. 822 40 
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what “‘sweetness and light” Professor Erskine urged the validity 
of Aristotle’s aphorism, “Nothing in excess,” in dealing with 
modern social and political problems. But even ten years ago 
there were some of us who could not believe that Temperance 
would work in all things. The passing of the years has confirmed 
my feeling that it will not. Apply it to murder. Can one kill a 
person now and then? Or can one be moderate in stealing? 
Can one be temperate in the White Slave traffic? in adulterating 
food? in swindling? in chicanery? in faithlessness to public trust? 
In the light of our knowledge of drug-addicts, can one say that 
Temperance has a place in the use of heroin, cocaine, opium and 
morphine? Certain types of activities cannot be permitted at all, 
if society is to exist in peace and security. ‘Temperance will not 
do. Itis total abstinence that is required. The first step toward 
total abstinence is Prohibition. Prohibition may be self-imposed 
or other-imposed. Those who can not impose it upon themselves 
must have it imposed upon them. Those who can impose it 
upon themselves are not at all disturbed by the existence of a law 
which imposes it upon others. The truly temperate have no quar- 
rel with prohibition. The intemperate nearly always oppose it. 

I may be accused of having begged the question. It may be 
urged that intoxicating liquors are not like murder, rape, opium 
or cocaine. I submit, however, that that question is no longer 
open to sensible, rational discussion. No one can be wiser than 
the experience of the human race. Throughout the ages priests, 
prophets, lawyers, doctors and economists have inveighed against 
the evils of intoxicating liquors. In our day the law-makers 
have put the force of organized society behind our common 
knowledge. The Eighteenth Amendment is the experience of 
mankind crystallized in positive law. That experience cannot be 
ignored. To put it into law is sensible. 

But, however sensible it may be, P?ofessor Erskine says it is 
anti-American and perverts the purposes of the Constitution. 
Passing by the point that it is difficult to see how anything in the 
Constitution can be un-Constitutional, I venture to believe that 
Professor Erskine has misread his history and forgotten the 
nature of the Common Law. It is not true that, as he states it, 
“‘the great experiment of this democracy was by way of protest 
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against paternalism even for our good.” The Preamble to 
the Constitution expressly declares that one reason for its adop- 
tion was “to promote the general welfare”. That the general 
welfare is paramount to the “rights,” interests, desires, of any 
individual or group of individuals, is proved by the entire history 
of the Common Law upon which our legal system is founded. 

The police power is based upon the ideas that the gen- 
eral welfare is paramount, that individual rights must yield 
to the general good, that the individual may be forced to be 
good even against his own wishes and inclinations. Professor 
Erskine is untrue to the facts and misstates the law when he says 
“Those matters in which individual rights can not be delegated— 
food, drink, clothing, religion—were to remain outside the scope 
of Government”. Pure food laws are constitutional. Pure 
drug acts are within the “police power”. You can not eat or 
drink poisons, for those acts would be construed as attempts to 
commit suicide, which is against the law: There are laws pre- 
venting the Ku Klux Klan and other secret societies from parad- 
ing in regalia. These laws are constitutional. You can not 
appear in public with no clothing. It is an offense against 
decency, subject to fine and imprisonment. Religion is not 
outside the scope of government. The sacred dances of the 
Indians have been abolished. Polygamy has been prohibited 
among the Mormons who practiced it as a part of their religious 
belief. Professor Erskine’s felicity of phrase and smoothness of 
style should not prevent us from seeing the fallacy of his reasoning 
and the inaccuracy of his statements. 

Mr. Justice Story is a safer and truer guide. This is what he 
said: 

The Constitution unavoidably deals in general language. It did not suit 
the purposes of the people, in framing this great charter of our liberties, to 
provide for minute specifications of its powers or to declare the means by 
which those powers should be carried into execution. It was foreseen that 
this would be a perilous and difficult, if not an impracticable, task. The 
instrument was not intended to provide merely for the exigencies of a few years 
but was to endure through a long lapse of ages, the events of which were 
locked up in the inscrutable purposes of Providence. It could not be foreseen 


what new changes and modifications of power might be indispensable to 
effectuate the general objects of the charter, and restrictions and specifications 
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which at the present might seem salutary might in the end prove the overthrow 
of the system itself. Hence its powers are expressed in general terms, leaving 
to the legislature from time to time to adopt its own means to effectuate legitimate 
objects and to mold and model the exercise of its powers as its own wisdom and 
the public interest should require. (Italics supplied. Cited from the case of 
Martin v. Hunter, 1 Wheat. 326.) 


IV 


The most appealing part of Professor Erskine’s discussion is 
that in which he deals with the relation of the younger to the 
older generation and the effect of Prohibition upon it. He de- 
clares that the young people see nothing in Prohibition but an 
illustration “of the asininity of the elder generation”. He be- 
lieves that “on the whole” (mark the phrase) they are disposed 
“to back up a genuine and self-respecting programme of Tem- 
perance”’, and that “nothing could be easier than to enlist them 
in warfare against drunkenness”. To prove it he cites the state- 
ment by one of his students, that the only thing needed to have 
the young people give up drinking is to have somebody ask them 
to do so! 

Professor Erskine has mislaid his sense of humour. Other- 
wise he could not play the part of a Temperance Malvolio. For 
over seventy years the Women’s Christian Temperance Union 
has been asking the young people (and the old people) to stop 
drinking. For over two hundred years the Total Abstinence 
societies have been pleading with our people to stop drinking. 
For nearly two thousand years the Christian Church has made 
“signing the pledge” a special virtue. And the young people 
have grown old; and the old people have grown senile; and both 
continued to drink. Asking didn’t do any good. Sometimes it 
doesn’t. There are times when “on the whole” will not do. 
There are activities which can not be sanctioned in part. You 
have to prevent them altogether. You must destroy them root, 
stock and branch. Drinking and drunkenness are such activities. 
You can not be temperately drunk. And you can get drunk from 
temperate drinking. 

The puzzlement of the younger college generations, of which 
Professor Erskine speaks so earnestly (when he says that the 
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“Prohibition régime leaves them cold, a little amused, at heart I 
think profoundly puzzled, for they know enough of history to rec- 
ognize that the Prohibitionist is trying to do what from the ex- 
perience of earlier men would seem impossible”), is caused not 
by what the Prohibitionists are doing but by what the anti-Prohi- 
bitionists are doing. The latter seem to be so blind to what 
history has proved to be an inevitable law of progress. Every 
reform has its inception in the mind of a dreamer, a prophet, a 
visionary. At first the society of which he is a part sees no harm 
in him. He is ignored and tolerated. But in time he gains a few 
adherents. They are different from the rest of the community. 
Because they are different the community begins to think they 
are dangerous. Then persecutions begin. In self-defense the 
few become militant. Fighting, they become conscious of their 
strength. Singleness of purpose gives them a solidarity which 
makes their strength irresistible. As all the world loves a fight- 
ing organization, they attract more adherents. They finally 
achieve their objective. At first their hold is precarious. Then 
they become firmly intrenched. Then the battle against them 
ceases. That which was an iconoclastic reform becomes the 
accepted, traditional dogma. Those who fought the reform 
most bitterly, loudly boast that they brought it on. Burning zeal 
becomes glacial inertia, so that a new reform is called for. When 
it comes, it finds that the old reform is its bitterest enemy. 

The history of Christianity proves this thesis in religion. The 
Copernican theory and the theory of Evolution demonstrate it 
in the field of science. The winning of woman suffrage by the 
militant National Woman’s Party illustrates it beautifully in 
political life. Prohibition has just won its big victory. It is 
rapidly and strongly intrenching itself. Counter-attacks are 
being launched against it. They strike, they break, they recede; 
they are futile. 

The younger generations know that this is so. It puzzles 
them to see their Elders fighting the inevitable. They realize 
that you can not sink a battleship with a pop-gun nor level a 
mountain by swearing at it. They see that the Anti-Prohibi- 
tionists are trying to do both. So they wonder—and smile. 
The Eighteenth Amendment is a fighting statute. In enforcing it 
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there is no room for the airs of a dancing master nor the graces of 
a drawing-room. 

Temperance is indeed a virtue, but it is not the only virtue. 
Nor is it the paramount one. Obedience to law is also a virtue; 
so is enforcing the law. The Eighteenth Amendment is a stirring 
demand to control our desires for intoxicating liquors for the 
sake of the generations to come. American citizenship imposes 
upon each of us the duty to obey the Constitution in spirit as well 
as in letter, and calls upon us to aid in its enforcement. The 
greater the desire for drink, the harder the struggle will be, the 
more genuine the self-sacrifice, the sweeter the victory that is 
won. To Professor Erskine “Prohibition suggests nothing better 
than defensive prudence, a dread that something may happen to 
us, umbrella and rubbers.” Well, doubtless we must always 
have with us those who sneer at the ideals of others. For my 
part I rather think that umbrellas and rubbers are quite useful 
when the days are “wet”’. 


ALBERT LEvITT. 
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THE CASE FOR IMMORTALITY 
BY HERBERT D. MILES 


A POSSIBLE communication with what we like to imagine to be 
the “spiritual world” has been of interest to humanity as far back 
into history as we may go. In the resurgence of that interest to 
a high pitch since the World War, there have appeared distin- 
guished prophets of this hoped-for communication; not only 
among our own race, but among the more subtle Latin races as 
well. But none have been so persistent as our own Sir Oliver 
Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; both eminent, and worthy of 
all respect for their broad attainments and genius. The purpose 
behind the efforts of these and other experimenters of good repute, 
is undoubtedly an elevated, even a noble one. They desire to 
discover Truth, and to inspirit the afflicted and sorrowful—in 
which company they include themselves. 

As a factor in our case for immortality the work of such men, 
if convincing, would be overwhelmingly important. But we 
demand to “be shown”, quite unashamed of our doubting, 
although most of us have every sympathy with their hopes and 
purposes. In preference to our being satisfied to believe in 
intellectual processes merely,—even those of a Sir Oliver,—we 
find ourselves asking for an ocular or an audible demonstration of 
such communication. The crude in us is strong, through all the 
pride of intellect. . 

What have they given us? Intellectual evidence, and “mani- 
festations”. In the manifestations of mediums, good or bad, 
there has not been, nor can there well be, evidence worthy of 
serious examination, until we can be shown that a confessedly 
bodiless, muscleless spirit can use muscular force or its equivalent, 
for the demonstrations of knocking, writing, or talking. Or, if 
these physical acts are avowed the acts of the medium, that the 
medium does more at best than deceive himself. And in review- 
ing more intellectual evidence, perhaps what we call common 
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sense tells us that the strongest, truest, most exalted of minds can 
deceive itself; can be ruled, as we all are to some extent, by a 
dominating sub-consciousness. 

I confess that I can find nothing in Sir Oliver Lodge or Sir 
Conan Doyle convincing even as to their own entire conviction 
of their claims. But they have without doubt succeeded in 
giving consolation and strength to many suffering souls, and to 
that extent at least have done good in their own generation—if 
little for the succeeding. 

Miss Kirkland, in her thoughtful volume The New Death, has 
afforded a certain inspiration of value to many a stricken one 
needing sorely what of solace might be given. She makes the 
interesting and I believe well-considered assertion, that “the 
intuitions of immortality forbid us to believe that physical dis- 
solution has any finality’. And death, she suspects, “is simply 
the exchange of the post-physical for the physical development of 
the soul.”” That is good, comforting doctrine. But the keynote 
of it is intuition. Its foundation is hope and faith—those fine old 
values of which our much-discussed Bible is fuller, probably, than 
any other book. But surely, whether provocative of intellectual 
solace merely, or concerned with manifestations, there still 
remains a want of what we are seeking here—a definite, purpose- 
ful endeavor to construct, by a broader analysis, the real case 
for immortality. Up to this point, we have failed to construct it. 
We have failed with the law; and now, upon such proofs as have 
been offered from any side, of a spiritual or a physical communion 
with another sphere of existence—or the want of such—we must 
conclude that man’s efforts in that alluring field still leave our 
case for immortality not proven. 

It must be of deepest concern to us in our search, if we can 
conclude that a closer examination of the very things that we 
have been analyzing—and upon which we apparently have bee.. 
losing our case—develops a directly opposing inference. We 
have found that the coédrdination of physical parts must be, 
manifestly, the final requisite for mere life,—for any form of life, 
—and the finding might lead naturally to a conclusion that 
immortality is as impossible to one as to another. As human 
beings, we have always yearned to be satisfied of our immortality; 
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savages or Christians, ancient or modern, it has always been so. 
Can we then find, and follow, in these very things, the Law, and 
our innate desire for spirit communication, some threads to lead 
us, unbewildered, out of an ages-old maze? 

Life, as life, it seems clear, does not possess nor deserve im- 
mortality. Life exists small almost beyond belief, yet baffling 
as to its creation. But what a difference after its creation! Life 
in its true sense does not belong to our automobile, nor our steam- 
ship; their minor powers can exist only in the actual presence and 
by the hand of their creator, man. Yet how marvellous in a 
sense and how powerful they are; of more intricate codrdination, 
and certainly of more present meaning to the world, than, for 
example, the oyster. In the case of higher animal creatures lesser 
than man intelligence stirs, but by them nothing is created be- 
yond what instinct offers for shelter and food. To man then, 
and to him alone, is added that chiefest attribute of divinity as 
divinity has revealed itself to us—the great attribute of “crea- 
tion’”’. 

Without the evidences of creation all about him, man would 
never have conceived of a Creator, a God; with them, almost 
every savage has had that conception. And though the greatest 
of man’s creations are secondary to the least of God’s, and are 
merely interpretations of God’s laws, yet in this outstanding 
power, instinctive even in early man, may we not conclude that 
we hold our first thread leading out of the maze, in our search for 
our case for immortality? Here is something, this God-given 
and God-like creative faculty, independent of the lightning and 
of dissolution; in a sense triumphant over both! 


And now, out of our dream of communication with the spirit 
world, may we likewise gather something for our case? We say 
that our God is Love and Wisdom. Most truly then, He never 
has to greater advantage shown it and proved it, I venture to 
believe, than in establishing an apparently dense, black, im- 
penetrable wall between man and all communication with his 
dead. What would become of us, could we pierce it? The mere 
contemplation of such a success is frightful. For if we could have 
beyond all shadow of doubt, and offered daily, open proof that 
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those who have died in the body live at once in a spirit world; 
that they are following our every movement at will, with concern 
and affection or otherwise—what would result? Confusion 
beyond conception! Some of us would be for ending this more or 
less unsatisfactory and toilsome life, immediately. Why not? 
In the certainty of little or no penalty for the act, and of an 
immediate and satisfactory resurrection! No longer would our 
hands be stayed by cowardice or conscience. Suicide would be 
at a decided premium. Initiative would largely die out. The 
sense of responsibility would dwindle, as would our interest in the 
progress of the arts and sciences. Some of us would go through 
life ever glancing uneasily over our shoulders, like the small boy 
in the graveyard. How feared and dreaded would be the crit- 
icisms expected from the other shore, whether tolerant, or as they 
might easily be, pointed, impatient, even intolerant! 

Nevertheless, we conclude, the skill and the ingenuity of man, 
in his audacious efforts to pierce that wall; his elevated imagi- 
nation, his faith and fanaticism in the work through countless 
generations, should fairly prove to be our second thread. There 
is a touch of divinity, in our daring in such a field; in our vision, 
our impatience; in the very finding that the merciful wall is 
there. 


Our last. thread has been with us,—and has bravely supported 
many millions of us too,—throughout the generations for nearly 
two thousand years. Nothing more should be required—per- 
haps nothing more is required—to those Christians, especially of 
official place in the established churches, who direct the teach- 
ings or influence the beliefs of laity and clergy, for their con- 
viction as to our case for immortality, than the sayings of Jesus. 
It is only human, perhaps, that proof otherwise—through 
reason, or even better through a piercing of the wall—would be 
welcomed eagerly by such men. But the assertions of the Master 
are indeed valuable in making up our case. Except, to him who 
will not mix faith with his reason at all. He spoke ever with an 
authority such as no other man has dared, and that authority has 
been established through its influence upon the human spirit, 
throughout the centuries that have elapsed since He spoke. He 
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was repeatedly asked, during His ministry, by persons quite as 
curious as ourselves, to describe the Kingdom of Heaven. As 
repeatedly, He ever likened it, in parable, to all sorts of humble 
things. There was no piercing of the wall! And it is important 
to note what may be the keynote to His reticence: To the ruler 
and Pharisee, Nicodemus, He spoke plain words: “If I have told 
you of earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe, if 
I tell you of heavenly things?” Clearly, He knew the limitations 
of the human mind—and very probably too, His Father’s reasons 
for the inscrutable wall. We must be content that with His 
refusal of elaboration was a very unqualified definiteness. Both 
as to a resurrection and as to a paradise, He could hardly have 
been more definite. Assuredly, this is our third thread. 


Summing up our case, we may agree first that ancient man saw 
that Creation required a Creator. He saw around him a marvel- 
lous law and order. He saw the sunrise and the sunset, the rain 
and the dew; the grass, the trees, and the good fruits of the earth. 
Whether God was revealed, or was evolved out of man’s con- 
sciousness of a Creator, we know that He was early conceived and 
worshipped, and by a being that likewise “‘created”’; even though 
that being did not at once become monotheistic. It is doubtful 
if any man ever worshipped an idol save as representing the 
unseen. Man early believed in himself, in his powers, in his 
being the “child of God’. He asserted his kinship by successful 
efforts at creation, Jittle as he then understood the more intricate 
laws that are being disclosed by our modern effort. 

The things that man is now creating, at this period in which 
we live, are of course legion; and some of them very wonderful 
even judged by the standards of life-creation, especially certain 
instruments used in the sciences. The idea of a share in the 
immortality of a nebulous God would be much more difficult of 
conception than that of a God of personality and Fatherhood; 
and as to the latter, Jesus is authority. Of God’s immortality, 
we have no need to seek proof. The conclusion, then, from the 
consideration of our powers in sharing God’s chiefest attribute, 
“creation,” is that we may share, perhaps in a minor way, His 
immortality, 
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In man’s attempted spirit-communication, it is fair to say that 
our case is not weakened through his failure, but is strengthened 
by the striking evidence of vision and daring and imagination 
that it presents. It may, of course, be too soon to dogmatize as 
to the effort being either folly or futility. But if the wall that 
God has presumably set—very considerately, as it seems to me— 
as a just and merciful barrier between us and our immortality, is 
never to be pierced, at least there is a near-divinity in our very 
effort. This, added to our attribute of creation, may afford a 
reasonable ground for conviction that we are children of the 
Creator, and as such heirs to His kingdom. So much, for 


reason. 
Finally, whether we prefer our conclusions pointed by intel- 


lectual processes rather than faith, or not, we should, in consider- 
ing our last thread, be happy in its positiveness. We may 
nurture a lifelong regret, that Jesus could not have been more 
explicit in His picture of Paradise; and feel in our souls that He 
might have gratified our very natural and harmless desire for 


detail, as to our resurrection. We may feel some resentment 
that He did not in some way—which we could so readily suggest 
—provide for a perfectly direct transmission of His message, 
instead of its coming to us in very human documents, filtered 
through very human minds, not always accurate, and not as 
inspired as the Master. But, the soul of wisdom, it is notable 
that all of His recorded sayings are strictly down to our level 
rather than up to our curiosity. And who, more than He, should 
be aware of all of the dangers inherent in any help He might give 
us toward the piercing of that wall? The point is, that He 
promised us an after-life, and that He was quite unequivocal 
about it. 

As to at what period, in his ascent through evolution, man may 
have earned a share in God’s immortality, such as that share may 
be, it would be idle to speculate. We might trouble ourselves 
with considerations as to “relative immortality”, knowing as we 
do that we differ in intelligence and in our powers of creation. 
We might speculate as to whether savage races of men who still 
create little, are differently placed. But there is more in this 
than reason. That is where our last thread grows rather strong. 
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For a man might be a very Edison in creation, and a very Emer- 
son in reason, and yet be a quite undesirable citizen, not to be 
compared as to morals with some decent savage. So far as we 
know, the Son of Man made no distinctions as to relative civili- 
zations in His promises of an after-life or of salvation in it. It is 
interesting to recall that while savages there were a-plenty, in 
both Asia and Africa, not far from Him, His ministry throughout 
was, if not in the center of the highest culture existing in his time, 
at least in close touch with the Greek and Roman and Corinthian 
cultures. 

It is through these engaging threads, I think, that our anxious 
souls, more or less entangled in doubt, or, even worse, lost in a 
maze of scepticism and despair, may work out into the light. 
From our standpoint of reason, we have twisted some threads to 
a conclusion that we probably all desire earnestly. We like 
reasoning; it appeals to our pride; faith is both harder and easier. 
Our third thread is chiefly faith. But perhaps, after all, in the 
matter of our immortality, reason is but the moon of logic, and 
the gospel and assurances of Jesus, the sun. 


HerBert D. MILEs. 





SEA POEMS 
BY JEAN GRIGSBY 


THE INLAND SEA 


Strange that a thing so wild, so free 
As we conceive the tossing sea to be, 
Should thus be land-locked and imprisoned. 


How these confining shores must chafe 
And fret thee sore, as ceaselessly 
Thy bosom heaves tumultuously. 


A fettered slave, a cagéd bird, 
Thy accents are forever heard 
Bewailing thy sad fate. 


Freedom to thee, as to the wind, belongs, 
What was thy sin, O Sea, 
That thus the Gods have punished thee? 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


At dawn 

I watched them going out to sea, 

Their canvas spread to catch the breeze, 
(For they woo the wind who follow the seas) 
And my love he smiled at me. 


All night 

I prayed in agony, 

(For the sea was foam and the night was black 
And the fishing fleet had not come back) 

And my love was dear to me. 


Morning was gray, . 

As all the mornings now to come will be, 
(The screaming gulls flew overhead 

And on the beach my man lay dead) 
And my love is gone from me, 





RETURN 
BY M. E. CROCKER 


But then, I knew myself at one with them 
As lovers know—and do all lovers know 
This fading and this death? 
: For I knew then 

The green woods mine; I loved the moss beneath 
The meadow boulders, long, fine fairy stems, 
Making a deep-piled velvet for my head; 
Cool groves of trees to the small fairy world, 
Their forest exquisite and lovely, hid 
Beneath the shadows of the rocks. 

And so 
Was I at one with moss worlds; and at one 
With the tall, plumy purple grass of fall; 
With the frail stems of cloudy white Queen’s lace; 
One with great oaks, and with the beech whose life 
Flames into pure gold, when the red gum burns 
Undaunted crimson. Then the air and I 
Were but the self-same song, one breath of life 
Beating up through the clear blue space to float 
To an undoubted heaven that made both 
Swing to the universal rhythm of its heart. 


Now, O where is that song gone, and where is loveliness! 
Here the pavements bury all soft meadow mosses deep; 
Here the city smoke lies dead upon the heavy air, 
And the breath of life is clouded, drugged and pale in sleep. 


Here I am no more the lark’s heart hidden in the mountain, 
I am not the wind’s breath blowing from the hill; 

Shut away from golden trees, barred from sunset meadows, 
Dark walls have shadowed loveliness, the song is very still. 





POEMS 


BY ARCHIBALD MacLEISH 
CHIAROSCURO 


If I’d been angry once, and struck your mouth 
To leave the mark there,—if I’d said the name 
To make your face go crimson, and the drouth 
Of your dry spirit ember into flame,— 

If once I’d kindled you, and seen you burn 
Scarlet to white to the clean acrid coal 

And brittle shell of hatred,—I could learn, 
Now you are dead, to love you for your soul. 


But we were lies and never did confess 

The true thing in us. When I should have raged © 
And killed you with a bloody sword, I’d press 
Your hand and smile; and when your malice waged 
Most bitterly with mine, you kissed me most. 


I cannot even see your face, poor ghost. 


TAKE ARMS OF IRONY 


Drive your soft fingers down the blade, 
And seize with bleeding hands the haft. 
You cannot arm yourself by craft, 

Nor all your beauty can persuade 

The spear to turn that was not made 

But to be wielded by the shaft. 

When you have brandished it and laughed 
There will be time to be afraid. 


There will be time enough for, fears 
When you have driven fear before; 
Time, time enough, full time for tears 
When grief lies murdered at your door; 
There will be time, aye all your years, 
For love when you can love no more. 





WILLA CATHER 
BY LLOYD MORRIS 
I 


Ir is not surprising that the novels of Willa Cather have been 
widely admired. ‘She writes of the West; and to all Americans 
who do not inhabit it, the West is more truly a mood of the 
imagination and a romantic nostalgia than a geographical fact. 
Although Miss Cather’s West is without defence against the 
incursions of drab reality, it compensates our traditional expecta- 
tions by being favourable to those virtues of character which a 
long literary discipline has taught us to believe most desirable. 
Writing in an age marked by the disappearance of the pioneer 
from the American scene, Miss Cather celebrates his legend and 
seeks his successor. 

Her preocctipation with the pioneer brings Miss Cather’s 
work within the main trend of American literature during the 
past century. At its best, as in the work of Emerson and Whit- 
man, the literature of this main trend gave philosophical as well 
as emotional direction to the national life. It established the 
cult of the individual; it distinguished between individualism 
and egotism by formulating the democratic ideal; it taught the 
pioneer virtues of independence, self-reliance and perseverance; 
it substituted for the repudiated discipline of the past an epic 
vision of the national future.{ In these ways the literature of 
our main trend spoke with authority for its time. It responded 
to the immediate situation confronting us by furnishing an ideal 
compatible with the task of subduing a continent to the future 
needs of the race. For nearly a century the pioneer ideal ex- 
pressed a vital necessity in our national life, and the energies of 
the country were largely absorbed by the enterprise of extending 
human control over the conditions of material existence. The 
impulse to that enterprise is reflected in the literature of the time. 
VOL. CCXIX.—NO. 822 41 
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Reading it, we may learn that the frontier was to be conquered 
that a national destiny might be inaugurated; the task of sub- 
duing a continent was undertaken that, once subdued, it might 
yield a richer harvest of life and greater freedom for nobler uses. 

Such was the account given by our earlier writers of the 
national spirit and the national life. Their account was remark- 
able for its vision of the future, for its confident attitude toward 
what that future might hold forth, for its emphasis upon the 
prospect of a national destiny. The epic attitude to them was 
congenial and natural; it was, so to speak, the only adequate 
expression of the American life which they knew. If our litera- 
ture had continued its direct contact with the current of our 
national life, we might reasonably expect to discover in Miss 
Cather’s novels a renewal of the epic vision of our earlier writers 
and a new dedication of the spirit. For Miss Cather, writing 
chiefly of the close of that century of pioneering, chronicles the 
material fulfillment of its earliest aspirations. The conquest of 
physical environment has been accomplished, a complex and 
efficient organization of material life has been perfected through- 
out the land, and the national dream of the past has partly be- 
come the reality of the present. 

But Miss Cather, writing of the close of an epoch in our 
national history and the beginning of a new one, discerns no 
fresh direction given to American life and therefore asserts no 
convinced vision of its future. When she reflects upon the 
immediate present, as she did in the first half of One of Ours, 
she conceives it to be chiefly engaged in securing the perpetua- 
tion of the mechanical organization of material existence which 
it inherited from the conquests of the pioneers. Her farmers of 
today continue a struggle for mere existence which has largely 
been made unnecessary by their comprehensive mechanical 
control of environment. They continue to struggle in spite of 
vast success, apparently because they perceive no other signifi- 
cance or purpose in life. Miss Cather’s artists—a second favour- 
ite type—transfer this competitive attitude, knowing no other, 
to the channels of creative expression. They are pioneers who 
happen to be instinctive artists rather than artists who happen 
to be instinctive pioneers. This distinction, obvious to Miss 
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Cather’s readers, suggests why she celebrates the traditional 
pioneer virtues of character when, to judge from her own ac- 
count of it, our contemporary life offers so few objectives which 
can appropriately enlist them, instead of interpreting our con- 
temporary life as perhaps demanding other virtues. 

The explanation of Miss Cather’s attitude probably lies in the 
fact that, like many of her literary contemporaries, she is unable 
to discover in American life at the moment either the grounds for 
a national faith or the prospect of a national destiny. Another 
writer might have summoned us, as pioneers, to a new task; that 
of subduing the material organization of our life to human uses 
and the service of the race, as our predecessors once subdued the 
continent. But she has been content occasionally to point out 
that, as our life now stands, it is the race that is subdued to the 
exigencies of material organization. ' Having, like many of her 
contemporaries among our writers, done so much she has, 
quite unlike most of them, sought refuge in the past. She 
seldom indulges in that indictment of dulness, conformity, 
standardization and mechanism which engages Mr. Sinclair 
Lewis, Mr. Sherwood Anderson and Mr. Dreiser, to name but a 
few. She does not, like Mr. Hergesheimer, retire to the worship 
of a merely decorative loveliness, or like Mr. Cabell, blend beauty 
with irony in purely imaginative forms. Her dissatisfaction 
with contemporary America is chiefly expressed in a revival of 
more heroic days when the competitive attitude, the instinct of 
self-preservation and the traits of the pioneer were consecrated 
to the necessary ideals of the race. ‘Whatever we had missed, 
we possessed together the precious, the incommunicable past.” 
These words, which conclude My Antonia, supply an epigraph to 
Miss Cather’s work to date. It is our past, rather than our 
present or our future, that she invites us to contemplate. 


II 


To praise Miss Cather, as she often has been praised by appre- 
ciative critics, for the fidelity of her novels to the actual circum- 
stances of life in Nebraska or Colorado a generation ago, is to 
do her rather less than justice. If Miss Cather were but the 
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novelist of Nebraska and Colorado and the recorder of the 
twilight of pioneering, the documentary, historical importance 
of her work might well be considerable even though its value as 
literature would probably be negligible. To the writer whose 
aim is the literature of art rather than the literature of informa- 
tion, the details of environment, scene and manners, however 
unusual, are necessarily nothing but instruments to talk with. 
We need but recall Thomas Hardy to be reminded that, as an 
English critic has said, on a half-acre plot we can reach the center 
of everything provided we go deep enough. It is precisely be- 
cause Miss Cather has resolutely avoided an easy traffic with 
compromise that, in her best work, she has in some measure 
achieved art. Dealing with a highly localized scene at the very 
moment when an old order of life was giving way to a new, in 
her best work Miss Cather has employed the local and momen- 
tary actuality to express a permanent aspect of human experience. 

From Alexander’s Bridge to A Lost Lady Miss Cather’s books 
reveal her explicit concentration upon a single theme. That 
theme is the effort of the individual to overcome the obstacles 
offered by circumstance and to control or dominate environment. 
She has been chiefly concerned with pioneers and with artists 
who, as she conceives them, bring to this effort similar propen- 
sities toward action and similar attitudes toward life. Both 
types, as Miss Cather has portrayed them, are driven forward 
by a spontaneous energy which they exercise without clearly 
understanding; they are passionate rather than intelligent, feel- 
ing life deeply, though seldom reflecting upon it profoundly; 
they are superbly self-confident though spiritually isolated; their 
abundant vitality nourishes the stubborn will which secures for 
them the prizes of intelligence in the absence of its possession. 
In a group of her novels, Miss Cather has dealt with the effort 
of the individual to subdue his physical environment to his own 
uses, revealing the warping contest between primitive human 
nature and the defiant soil of the frontier. Out of them arises 
her now considerable gallery of portraits of pioneers; the charac- 
ters of O Pioneers! and My Antonia, the elder generation of One 
of Ours, Captain Forrester and several of his lightly sketched 
associates in A Lost Lady. These are figures in the sunset of an 
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epoch, and almost before the final accomplishment of their 
purposes they become picturesque survivors in a new order. 
The recalcitrant soil is finally tamed, the empty spaces of the 
frontier fill up, the era of rapid communication and mechanical 
agriculture sets in, and there are no frontiers left to conquer. 
There are none, at least, on the land. 

The new frontier, Miss Cather suggests, occurs within the 
imagination. In the arts there are always unbroken lands 
open for settlement, and her pioneers of yesterday become the 
artists of today, turning from the conquest of the land to a fresh 
contest with an equally obdurate spiritual environment. In 
default, perhaps, of any ideal sufficiently comprehensive to claim 
an undivided loyalty, the undisciplined and unemployed spiritual 
energy of the race is pushing forward its discoveries in the 
creative life of the arts. Perceiving this, Miss Cather has 
chronicled the inception of a new age of pioneering in her por- 
traits of artists; the figures who move through her stories in 
Youth and the Bright Medusa, Thea Kronborg in The Song of 
the Lark, the violinist in One of Ours. 

Although Miss Cather responds vigorously to the heroism 
called forth by these two aspects of individual experience and 
indispensable to success in either, there is seldom absent from 
her work a recognition of its accompanying pathos. She reveals 
the beauty of wide horizons and open spaces and untamed soli- 
tude, but she does not fail to indicate that her prairies are more 
propitious to the ripening of wheat than to that of the human 
spirit. A group of characters intervenes between her pioneers 
' and her artists, those who, unable to dominate their environ- 
ment, have succumbed to it and are thereby defeated. Of that 
group are old Shimerda and Professor Wunsch, and the little old 
lady of Miss Cather’s finest short story, A Wagner Concert. Of 
that group also is Marian Forrester, who dallies with cheap 
excitements to escape complete frustration. Of that group, 
though not of the prairies, is Bartley Alexander. And as the 
principal exponent there is Claude Wheeler, who illustrates the 
two kinds of character and experience that have mainly engaged 
Miss Cather’s attention.’ Claude has the physical vitality and 
courage of the pioneer, and the instinctive idealism, the imagina- 
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tive restlessness and the sharpened emotional capacities of the 
artist. The intensity of Claude’s aspirations is neutralized by 
their incoherence, and the force of his energy is deflected by his 
inability to conceive an end upon which to direct it. The 
immediate conditions of material existence have already been 
conquered, and the conquest has made life on the Wheeler farm 
a monotonous, routine subserviency of man to mechanism. In 
Claude’s environment there offers no incentive adequate to 
absorb his life; there is material well-being without spiritual 
significance, contentment without beauty, leisure without either 
capacity or purpose for its employment. 

Critics were rightly troubled that Miss Cather solved Claude’s 
problems and brought her novel to a conclusion by the simple 
expedient of having him killed in the war. Yet none of them, 
apparently, remarked the irony of this conclusion. It is only 
when Claude arrives in France that his capacities for loyalty find 
an appropriate object. He perceives that the French have 
cultivated the spirit as intensively as they have cultivated the 
soil, that to them intelligence and beauty and the opportunity 
to lead a humane life are immediately important. He discovers 
that they have subdued not only the soil, but the material 
organization of life also, to the needs of the spirit. And he dies 
not for the life that he knew in America, but for the life that he 
has discovered in France. The total absence from Miss Cather’s 
work of an epic outlook upon American life is nowhere more 
strikingly revealed than in the concluding section of One of 
Ours. It is perhaps not without significance that Miss Cather, 
who is among the most thoughtful of our contemporary novelists, 
has failed to isolate in our national life any ideal faith or noble 
purpose deserving the allegiance that awaits its discovery. So 
remote is she from that discovery that she intimates the futility 
of the quest. . 


Ill 


In reflecting upon Miss Cather’s novels, we are apt to find 
that our abiding impressions derive from character rather than 
from story or from theme. It is notable that, on the whole, 
she has been conspicuously successful in the portraiture of women 
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and considerably less successful in the portraiture of men. Had 
she not written A Lost Lady, it might have been possible to 
assume a deliberate restriction of her interest, even in women, to 
the pioneer-type of which she fixed three aspects in Alexandra 
Bergson, Thea Kronborg and Antonia Shimerda. But the 
bright radiance of Marian Forrester makes this assumption 
wholly inadequate. It is not, however, diffieult to perceive a 
tangible relationship between Marian and her predecessors, 
though this relationship is grounded in the essential conditions 
of character rather than in the circumstances that elicit it. 
Character, as it finds expression in Miss Cather’s heroines, is a 
product of delicately adjusted and unconscious instincts devel- 
oped by the long past experience of the race. This conception, 
excluding so much that is casual and transient and accidental, 
indicates why it is that Miss Cather’s heroines lend themselves, 
as she says of Antonia Shimerda, to “immemorial human 
attitudes which we recognize as universal and true”. It likewise 
explains why her heroines, although firmly rooted in their im- 
mediate environment and time, seem like legendary figures to 
have accumulated within themselves a large wisdom and per- 
manent significance. 

The instincts which mould the characters of Alexandra and 
Thea and Antonia and Marian are, like many simple and primi- 
tive things, profound and enduring. Alexandra Bergson, un- 
imaginative, prosaic and somewhat dull, struggles to establish a 
family and home, and her insistent thrift seems only that un- 
conscious acquisitiveness which establishes a solid foundation 
for life without ever suspecting that life may offer other goals 
than its own perpetuation. Thea Kronborg, equally simple and 
unintelligent, exercises an instinctive impulse to self-preservation 
that she may resist the claims of an uncongenial environment. 
At first unconscious of her genius and never completely dominat- 
ing it, she is urged on to revolt by an ambition which she never 
fully comprehends. So incapable is she of intellectual processes 
that only the rich fund of her feelings preserves her integrity 
uncorrupted. This same fund of feeling ultimately makes her a 
great singer and enables her to solve the problems of her art by 
means of sheer emotional energy rather than by the exercise 
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of intelligence. With Antonia, perhaps the loveliest and most 
memorable of Miss Cather’s heroines, instinctive passion as- 
sumes its noblest form. ‘“‘A rich mine of life, like the founders 
of early races,” Antonia is predestined to motherhood. The 
springs of action in her flow through deep channels of goodness. 
She spends herself in the service of others, wearing out the April 
of her beauty in labour, and rounding out her career as the over- 
burdened mother of a dozen children. Yet there is in Antonia, 
as there is not in Miss Cather’s other heroines, a consciousness of 
fulfillment and of destiny accomplished, and an heroic quality 
which lifts the common experience of her days above the humble, 
quiet level of its actual occurrence. 

If Antonia is the loveliest of Miss Cather’s heroines, Marian 
Forrester is the most provocative, and they are subtly alike 
though superficially different. Despite her sophistication and 
the strange nurture upon which her brightness thrives, Marian 
is formed by identically the instinct that dominates Antonia. 
Passion in Antonia is exclusively instrumental; it serves the 
purposes of an instinctive maternity. Passion, in Marian, 
serves no end but its own; it is immediate and gratuitous, an 
unquenchable force which, when threatened with frustration by 
lack of a stimulating object, spends itself recklessly upon any 
available recipient. Generosity, courage and comprehension are 
qualities not lacking to Marian, who is of all Miss Cather’s 
heroines the most intelligent. But it is not impossible to per- 
ceive that her weakness is ultimately her strength, an incorrupt- 
ible probity of instinct which submits to neither the denial of 
circumstance nor the restrictions of a discriminating taste. In 
Antonia Miss Cather has illustrated the workings of passion in 
the eternal Penelope; in Marian she has revealed the flowering of 
passion in the eternal Helen. 

Having given us two characters as finely conceived, and in 
a measure as unique in our fiction as Antonia and Marian, it is 
perhaps ungracious to wonder why Miss Cather has only once 
achieved the creation of a masculine character in any sense 
comparable to them. The single exception among the men who 
people her stories is Captain Forrester, in whom she has drawn a 
sensitive and illuminating portrait made memorable by the old 
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Captain’s rugged honesty, unfailing courtesy and superb faith. 
But the other men in Miss Cather’s stories are achievements on 
a distinctly inferior level. The artists of her stories are occa- 
sionally authentic and vital, but scarcely memorable. At her 
best, when dealing with artists, she achieves the reality of a 
Harsanyi. At her worst she descends to the flaccid jelly of a 
Frederick Ottenburg, a Missouri millionaire masquerading as 
Lohengrin. But she has wrought more adequately in the crea- 
tion of artists than in that of a second group of characters which, 
individually considered, are modifications of a single type. That 
type is the impressionable and sentimental youth who, in various 
guises, enters many of Miss Cather’s stories as a contributor 
to the action or as its narrator, and whose principal character- 
istics are chivalrous aspirations and impregnable romantic 
illusions. Such a young man is Alexandra’s boy companion in 
O Pioneers! He reappears as Claude Wheeler in One of Ours; 
as Neil Herbert in A Lost Lady; as Jim Burden, the narrator of 
My Antonia; and in mature middle age as Dr. Howard Archie in 
The Song of the Lark. He is most serviceable to Miss Cather and 
least disturbing to her readers when he is the lens through which 
we see the characters actually involved in the action. When he 
enters the action directly or becomes its protagonist, his troubled 
sensibilities and incipient priggishness usually prove a source of 
irritation to the reader. At such times he is as thin to the 
imagination as a village Sir Galahad conceived in terms of 
Sandford and Merton. In Captain Forrester Miss Cather has 
demonstrated her ability to create a masculine character whose 
essential nobility wins our admiration. The'difficulty with her 
sentimental youths is that they are incapable of maturing into 
men like the old Captain. They are impressionable, but not 
impressive. 


IV 


The matter of Miss Cather’s successes and her failures in the 
creation of character involves the larger issue of her craftsman- 
ship and her capacities as an artist. Over what may be termed 
the fundamental conditions of craftsmanship—a knowledge of 
the resources and limitations of her chosen medium of expression 
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and a knowledge of the psychology of her audience—she has 
constantly extended her control. The increasing firmness of 
her grasp upon these conditions is apparent in her progress from 
the tentative uncertainties of Alexander’s Bridge to the deliberate 
assurance of A Lost Lady. In the course of that progress she has 
acquired command over certain technical elements of her art, 
she has eliminated a number of encumbrances to adequate ex- 
pression, and she has demonstrated a growing capacity te solve 
the problems raised by her material. 

It is now somewhat difficult to realize that Miss Cather began 
her career as a disciple of Henry James, that her earliest concern 
was beauty of form, to which, in Alexander’s Bridge, she devoted 
her undivided attention. Convinced, apparently by James, that 
the speculative analysis of consciousness is equivalent to the 
creation of character, she delicately took to pieces the mind of 
Bartley Alexander and left the pieces for her readers to reassemble 
and create into a character. What she produced in this first 
technical experiment is a slight story almost flawless in form but 
wholly deficient in the sustaining illusion of reality. Subse- 
quently Miss Cather learned that in life the perception of 
character is determined by the observation of behaviour or con- 
duct, and that fiction, to produce the illusion of reality, must 
afford an opportunity for precisely this observation. Having 
learned this, she began to portray the behaviour and experiences 
of men and women, allowing us to formulate from the data of 
their conduct our conclusions about their characters. She 
also learned to portray character by revealing through conduct 
only its universal relation to the particular experience in which 
it is involved. That is, she’ eliminated from her stories all 
minute dissection of the motives, impulses and instincts from 
which conduct arises. She has given us no analysis of the con- 
sciousness of either Antonia Shimerda or Marian Forrester. 
She has merely revealed what life itself might reveal to us about 
them, their conduct and its effect upon others and consequence for 
themselves, and in so doing she has created memorable characters, 

The books intervening between Alexander’s Bridge and A Lost 
Lady testify to a diminishing preoccupation with form and 
exhibit a consequent decrease in structural strength and clear- 
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ness of outline. O Pioneers! contains two stories never firmly 
welded together. The Song of the Lark is hampered by divaga- 
tions which obscure the principal theme and therefore fails to 
sustain a unified and progressive interest. My Antonia suffers 
from an introduction which is structurally superfluous and 
involved only because Miss Cather had not yet achieved com- 
mand over the indirect method of presentation. Yet although 
these books are defective in construction and lacking in the 
beauty of form, design and proportion, they are penetrated by a 
strong sense of reality and they are marked by an advancing 
capacity for imaginative recasting of its elements. To this 
advance it is possible that Miss Cather’s experiments in the 
short story, later brought together in Youth and the Bright 
Medusa, contributed in no small measure. That her art suffered 
a relapse in One of Ours is hardly to be denied, yet the opening 
portion of that novel is in itself a far more perfect example of 
harmony in content and form than any offered by Miss Cather’s 
previous work. 

It is only in A Lost Lady, however, that Miss Cather seems 
to have achieved a balanced control over both content and 
structure. That book stands, from the point of view of art, as 
her most notable performance up to the present. It is all but 
faultless in structure; it possesses evident beauty of design and 
proportion, and the form of the story seems only an inevitable 
expression of its content. Miss Cather’s use of the indirect 
method of presentation, perhaps the last vestige of the influence 
once exercised upon her by Henry James, has sometimes been 
challenged. It has been asserted that she suffers from a disa- 
bility akin to that of James, a limitation of imaginative scope 
which prevents her from recording action and emotion except at 
second hand. But her use of the indirect method is amply 
justified by A Lost Lady, in which the channel of presentation is 
inextricably implicated in the action presented. 

It was consummate tact which led Miss Cather to permit us to 
see Marian only through the eyes of others, a device, incidentally, 
which John Galsworthy employed to similar advantage under 
somewhat similar circumstances in presenting Irene Forsyte. 
Niel Herbert in A Lost Lady is not only the lens through which 
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we view Marian’s career, but the focus of our emotions whose 
response to the action predetermines our own. It is only when 
we view Marian directly, as in the episode of the midnight con- 
versation between Ellinger and Marian, that the mood of the 
story is broken by a discordant note. Yet at the moments of 
greatest significance the method is responsive to Miss Cather’s 
resolute direction. The scene of Niel’s. first disillusion, upon 
which the whole fabric of the story is supported, is an admirable 
illustration. Miss Cather suggests the episode of physical 
passion without representing it; we hear Marian’s laugh and 
Ellinger’s lazy yawn, and find ourselves with Niel at the bottom 
of the hill. To have opened wide the doors which separated 
Niel from the lovers, to have insisted upon the details, as less 
competent artists might have done, would have been to destroy 
the intended effect and with it, the story. Restraint, economy 
and an ability to recast reality in forms of beauty give this novel 
an accent of distinction. 

At a time when many American writers of fiction seem content 
to record a merely faithful transcription of what they see before 
them, Miss Cather is reasserting the ancient distinction between 
nature and art and expressing the artist’s old confidence that 
art is artistic precisely because it is not natural. Not content 
with mere naturalism, she has begun to subject what she has 
seen in the world around her to an imaginative reconstruction 
that is gradually gaining in depth of conception, beauty of design 
and emotional power. At her best she has created characters of 
distinction and significance and represented experience in some 
of its permanent aspects. At her best, therefore, she has achieved 
art by interpreting comprehensively what her somewhat narrow 
world has offered for her contemplation. It still remains to be 
seen whether Miss Cather can recover from the American past 
which she has celebrated, its own generous attitude. If she 
succeeds in doing so, she may yet dedicate the complicated 
organization of our contemporary life to some great ends. She 
will then take her place among the few contemporary American 
writers who are using contemporary American life to talk with 


to some significant purpose. 


Lioyp Morris. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND A YORKSHIRE 
QUARREL 


BY VIOLET A. WILSON 


Art the beginning of 1602 Londoners had the opportunity of 
seeing a new play by William Shakespeare, for on February 2 
John Manningham, a student in the Middle Temple, noted in 
his diary: 


At our feast we had a play called Twelfth-Night, or What you Will, much 
like the Commedy of Errors, or Menechmi in Plautus, but most like and neere 
to that in Italian called Inganni. A good practise in it to make the Steward 
believe his Lady widdowe was in love with him, by counterfeyting a letter as 
from his Lady in generall termes, telling him what shee liked best in him, 
and prescribing his gesture in smiling, his apparaile, etc., and then when he 
came to practise making him believe they tooke him to be mad. 


Various sources have been suggested for the main plot of the 
play, but none for the scenes between the jovial, hard-drinking 
fox-hunters and the Puritan steward, Malvolio. It is very 
probable, however, that Shakespeare got the idea from a con- 
temporary quarrel which was tried in London shortly before the 
production of the play. 

While doing research work for a book on Society Women of 
Shakespeare’s Time, I was trying to trace the life of Margaret 
Dakins, a much sought after, three times married, Yorkshire 
heiress. Her most persistent suitor appeared to have been Sir 
Thomas Posthumus Hoby, younger son of the Puritan Lady 
Russell, who organized the petition which prevented Shakespeare 
and his associates from occupying the Blackfriars Theatre. 
Thomas Posthumus, so called from his having been born after 
his father’s death, was a puny, undersized youth, so small that 
he had been “reputed a child” and entirely dependent on his 
mother. Margaret refused him after her first husband’s death, 
and again during her second widowhood, only accepting her 
unfortunate suitor when she found her inheritance threatened by 
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a law suit, and wanted to have Hoby’s powerful uncle, Lord 
Treasurer Burghley, on her side. 

Thomas Posthumus was a Londoner, and when he went to live 
at his heiress-bride’s estate, Hackness, in Yorkshire, the part 
of a country gentleman fitted him very ill. To begin with, he 
was a Puritan, one of those cold-blooded men who would sing 
“psalms and horn-pipes”, and wanted to put down the “sweet 
and comfortable” sport of bear baiting, not because it gave 
great pain to the bear, but because it gave pleasure to the 
spectators. The country gentlemen who, in rare moments of 
reflection, would say, “I would that I had bestowed that time in 
the tongues that I have in fencing, dancing and bear baiting,” 
' were highly indignant at the very suggestion. “Dost thou 
think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale?” asked the sport-loving squires, aroused to wrath by 
the name of Puritan. One convivial party of boon companions, 
who came to Hackness uninvited after a day’s sport, were so 
greatly incensed at the lack of hospitality and drink offered them 
that they revenged themselves upon Sir Thomas Posthumus in 
no uncertain manner. 

Shakespeare and Ben Jonson “did gather humours of men 
dayly where ever they came”’, frequenting the fashionable meet- 
ing place of St. Paul’s Cathedral where men of all classes con- 
gregated daily to hear the latest gossip and intelligence. ‘How 
do you? What’s the news?” was the accustomed salutation in 
a time when there were no newspapers, and current topics of the 
day circulated by word of mouth. News from Court, news from 
the city, news from great houses, news from abroad, news from 
the law courts; true news, false news. 

When they had collected their news, the Elizabethan drama- 
tists made good use of it, well knowing that their audience de- 
lighted in topical allusions and personalities. In 1601 the Privy 
Council requested the Middlesex magistrates to examine all 
plays before production, in order to prevent the abuse levelled 
at people of “good desert and quality”, who were being cari- 
catured on the stage. 

Obviously the playwrights had to make certain modifications 
to avoid being called to legal account by their victims, but con- 
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trived none the less to retain sufficient characteristics to enable 
playgoers to fit the cap themselves. In Twelfth Night, though 
the action of the play takes place in Illyria, according to the 
playbill, the reference to two London churches, St. Anne’s and 
St. Bennet’s, would enable a London audience to locate the 
position in the neighbourhood of Blackfriars, where lived Lady 
Russell and her Puritan friends. The Hobys, who had no town 
house of their own, either stayed with Lady Russell or rented a 
house for the time being. 

It was Lady Russell’s son, Sir Thomas Posthumus Hoby, who 
brought the lawsuit which set all London talking in the winter 
of 1601-2. Sir Thomas, a townsman and a Puritan, had nothing 
in common with the Yorkshire Squires, who for their part re- 
turned his dislike with interest. Sir Richard Cholmley, men- 
tioning various “cross accidents” of life, says: “A chief one was a 
troublesome, vexatious neighbour, one Sir Thomas Hobby, who 
having married a widow, the inheritor of Hackness lordship, 
having a full purse, no children, delighted to spend his money 
and time in suits. .. .” 

On August 26 Sir Richard Cholmley, William Eure and other 
sportsmen were out hunting in the neighbourhood of Hackness, 
and sent word to Sir Thomas that they desired to stay the night 
with him. Sir Thomas showed no cordiality at the prospect; he 
accused his guests of drunkenness; they accused him of lack of 
hospitality; and the visit resulted in a lawsuit. 

In Yorkshire, Sir Thomas Posthumus would get scant sym- 
pathy, but, like his mother, Lady Russell, he counted on the 
influence of his powerful relative, Sir Robert Cecil. The de- 
fendants, too, tried to gain Cecil’s ear, so that both sides of the 
quarrel are found among the Hatfield State Papers, though, un- 
fortunately, the Star Chamber verdict has not been found. 
From the Hatfield State Papers, Vol. X: 


Sir T. Posthumus Hoby to Sir Robert Cecil 


Impute my presumption to my urgent cause, which for justice’ sake I 
cannot swallow. There has been some dryness in the Lord Eure (whose 
tenants are my next neighbours) almost ever since I was employed as a 
commissioner in these parts; which, if it has been for my partiality, or in- 
justice, I desire on proof thereof to be punished; if it be for want of partiality 
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(as I shall rather prove) I hope my wrongs will appear in time which I have 
sustained. On 26 August last, his son and brother came to my house at 
Hackness, whose visit I have related’in the enclosed complaint to the Council, 
which I beseech you to read and to have delivered to the Council. I assure 
you it is not otherwise for me to remain in these parts, nor for any other but 
their own followers, that will fashion justice to their greatness. If the matter 
may come to judicial hearing, I shall prove all my complaint, and shall lay 
open the partial customs of these frozen parts. I crave your pardon for 
appealing from the Council here, which I did in respect of my Lord President’s 
absence, to whom I have sent a copy of the misdemeanour; and in respect 
that our vice-President (the Lord Eure) is father, brother, and cousin to the 
offenders, and who has showed natural affection already in the cause. My 
house at Lynton, 5 Sept. 1600. 


The Same to the Privy Council 


1600, Sept. 5.—I beg leave to inform you of a great misdemeanour offered 
me in mine own house at Hackness by Mr. William Eure, son of the L. Eure, 
Sir William, his brother, and others whose names and facts are expressed in 
this enclosed. My suit is that the parties be bound before the Council at 
York to appear before your Lordships to answer my complaint, for it is not 
for me to serve any process upon them in these parts, in respect of my L. 
Eure’s greatness, who is vice-President, and hath summoned me to appear at 
York, to exhibit my complaint, though he is father, brother, and cousin, to 
the offenders. If you shall please to send commission to the Bishop of Lym- 
ryke, Mr. Heskett, and Dr. Bennett to examine my witnesses, your Lordships 
shall find somewhat more than I can deliver at this instant. I shall easily 
derive this outrage against me conceived from envy and malice for want of 
partiality in me in the executing of my place and calling. From my house 
at Lynton in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 5 Sept. 1600. 


The Enclosure. 


The manner of the riotous assault on Sir Thomas Posthumus Hoby, Knight, 
at his house at Hackness in the N. Riding of Yorkshire, by William Eure, 
Sir William Eure, Richard Cholmley, William Dawny, William Hylliarde the 
younger, Stephen Hutchenson, and —— Smyth, yeoman falkner to the L. Eure. 

On Tuesday, Sir Thomas Hoby was standing in his hall at Hackness, when 
there came in Sir W. Eure’s footboy and said that his master and sundry 
other gentlemen would come that night. Sir Thomas answered that he was 
sorry, his wife was ill and he not so well provided for them as he wished, and 
desiring the footboy to tell his master as much, he answered that his master 
was hunting in the forest of Pyckering Lythe, so he knew not where to find 
him. About two hours after, the above-named, Mr. Dawny excepted, came 
to Hackness with sundry other servants and boys, and Sir Thomas hearing 
they were come into his dining-room went to them and told them they were 
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welcome. Presently after this Sir William Eure’s footboy took forth cards 
and laid them on the table, wherewith some of the gentlemen exercised until 
supper. In the beginning of supper, Mr. Eure pretending he had come to 
hunt, Sir Thomas sent for his servant that had charge of his deer, who dwelt 
three miles from him, to come the next morning, and so continued with them 
all the time at supper, which was spent by the gentlemen partly in discoursing 
of horses and dogs, sports whereunto Sir Thomas never applied himself, 
partly with lascivious talk where every sentence was begun or ended with 
a great oath, and partly in inordinate drinking unto healths, abuses never 
practised by Sir Thomas. In supper-time came in a footboy whom they had 
sent for Mr. Dawny, and brought word he would come in the morning. After 
supper Sir Thomas willed to have their chambers made ready, and came 
himself to bring them to their lodgings, but they being at dice told him they 
would play awhile, so he did leave them and went down and set his household 
to prayers as they were accustomed. When Sir Thomas and his family had 
begun to sing a psalm, the company above made an extraordinary noise with 
their feet, and some of them stood upon the stairs at a window opening into 
the hall, and laughed all the time of prayers. The next morning they went 
to breakfast in the dining-room, and Sir Thomas hearing them call for more 
wine, sent for the key of the cellar and told them they should come by no 
more wine from him. Presently Sir Thomas sent to Mr. Eure to know how 
he would bestow that day, and told him if he would leave disquieting him 
with carding, diceing, and excessive drinking, and fall to other sports, they 
should be very welcome. After this message Mr. Eure sent to Sir Thomas’s 
wife that he would see her and begone, whereunto she answered she was in 
bed and when she was ready she would send him word. At his coming she 
prayed him to depart the house in quietness, and going to the rest of the 
company, he called a servant of Sir Thomas, and said, “Tell thy master he 
hath sent me scurvy messages, and the next time I meet him I will tell him so, 
if he be upon the bench, and will pull his beard.” Coming to the uttermost 
court Mr. Eure said he would go to the top of the hill and fling down mill- 
stones and would play young Devereux, at the same time throwing stones at 
the windows and hreaking four quarrels of glass. 


Proceedings were taken before Lord Eure, the Vice-President, 
Sir William Mallory (whose eldest son married Lord Eure’s sister), 
Messrs. Heskett, Stanhope, Bevercoats, D. Bennett, and Fearne. 
Hoby was charged with wronging certain gentlemen, unnamed, 
by charging them to the Council with bearing murderous minds, 
committing atheistical contempts, and to have exceeded in 
drink. A pacification was arrived at, which resulted in the 
gentlemen protesting their innocence, and that they never 
meant anything in disgrace of Hoby’s wife. 


VOL, CCXIX.—NO. 822 42 
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The following passage occurs: 


Sir T. Posthumus Hoby to Sir Robert Cecil 


The Lord Eure told me a long tale of Duello, and that your Honour, whom 
he knew to be my most honourable friend, would but make the matter a jest 
to be sport at: for that you made sport with his son Will Eure about the last 
unkindness between us, that fell forth the last year, about his son’s bringing 
cards into my house: in which matter he told me before all the Council that 
your Honour did make his son imitate my preacher, by using such gestures 
as my preacher did use in his evening exercises, and that your Honour did 
laugh very heartily at it—York, 26 September 1600. 


Ralph, Lord Eure, to Sir Robert Cecil 


[1600-1], Jan. 16.—You know how Sir Thomas Hobbye is renewing before 
the Star Chamber, the complaint which he made before the Council at York, 
against my son and other gentlemen, for having misconducted themselves in 
his house. Be pleased to read the truth, which my son, the bearer, did affirm 
before this Council.—Inglebye, this 16th January. 


The Enclosure. 


Statement by William Eure of such things as passed in Sir Thomas Hobie’s 
house in August last, whereupon myself and divers other gentlemen then in 
my company are drawn in question in the Star Chamber. 

Being myself accompanied with six other gentlemen hunting at that time 
near to Sir Thomas Hobie’s house in Yorkshire, and purposing to lodge with 
him in kindness, I sent beforehand my footman to signify so much unto him, 
and some three hours after we followed. Finding none of his servants ready 
to receive us, we sent our horses into the town, and went into the house our- 
selves. First, into the hall where we found nobody. Then into the great 
chamber, where we stayed some quarter of an hour or more before Sir Thomas 
came to us, which seemed to us strange and not answerable to our northern 
entertainments. Coming at last he bade us coldly welcome, and accom- 
panied us till after supper, when he retired to his chamber. We fell to cards 
to beguile the time and continued to play the longer for that none of his 
servants came to show us any lodgings. At last, being sleepy, and under- 
standing that his servants had been at prayer in the hall under the great 
chamber where we were, and were gone to bed, we were forced to seek out 
lodgings, which we found prepared, and so we rested that night. The next 
day we rose early to hunt, and word was brought by one of his servants that 
breakfast was ready. Whereupon I willed one of his men to entreat Sir 
Thomas’ company, who returning answered that Sir Thomas was not yet 
stirring; so to breakfast we went. Which being done, we fell again to play, 
expecting Sir Thomas’ coming forth. Shortly after one of his servants came 
and told me peremptorily our play was offensive to his lady, and therefore 
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willed us to depart the house. I told him our stay was only to take leave, 
and he repeating the former words, I said the message was a scurvy message, 
and willed the servant to tell Sir Thomas I would gladly speak with him 
before I went. I wished to understand whether the message had proceeded 
from him, or that the fellow of himself had abused us. Whereupon the servant 
departed, and presently returning told me my lady was willing to speak with 
me, and guided us into an inner room next adjoining to her chamber. I going 
into my Lady, the others withdrew themselves into the great chamber again. 
Sir Thomas Hobie had shut himself into the study, being unwilling to be spoken 
with, but watching there, as now I may conjecture, to take advantage if I 
should use any unseemly speeches. I expostulated a little with my Lady 
about the message and entertainment, whereupon she, with some show of 
dislike of her husband’s strange fashions, entreated me with patience to de- 
part. Which accordingly we did, and going out of the court in some dis- 
content, I took up a little stone and cast it towards the house, not touching 
any windows, and so I took horse. His suggesting of tearing any commission 
is merely untrue, neither was any man’s heels tript up, as he incerted. 


Sir Thomas Posthumus Hoby to Sir Robert Cecil 


1600-1, Feb. 10.—Understanding that Richard Cholmly, son and heir 
apparent of Henry Cholmly, Esq., one of the outrageous defendants to my 
bill in the Star Chamber, is apprehended as one of the rebellious Earl’s assist- 
ants, and hearing that his friends would have it thought that he was there by 
chance, and that he was a man of no power, I thought it my duty to certify 
your Honour my knowledge of him. 

For himself, he is able, within the liberty whereof his father is bailiff by 
inheritance, to raise 500 men, if they should show themselves as traitorous as 
they do already show themselves disobedient unto her Majesty’s laws. He 
is able to raise some of his confining neighbours where his living, named Gro- 
man Abbey (a place famous for priests), doth lie. For his estate, his father 
hath some 1000 marks by year entailed upon him and his heirs males. All 
which lieth in the most dangerous parts of Yorkshire for hollow hearts, for 
popery. The most part thereof with his chief house, lieth along the sea coast, 
very apt to entertain bad intelligenced strangers. All this estate is part in 
his possession upon his marriage, and part is to come to him in reversion 
after his father, which his father cannot otherwise dispose of, and this young 
man hath issue. 

The reason that moved him to assist the rebellious earls were, I think, his 
father’s desperate estate, who doth owe more than he can pay, his backward- 
ness in religion and to embrace civil government, and his alliance and love 
to the Earl of Rutland.—This 10 of Feb. 1600. 

P.S.—Henry Cholmly, father to this Richard, doth claim to have the 
mustering of her Majesty’s subjects within the liberty of Whikby Strand, and 
hath taken my warrants which I have sent forth for her Majesty’s service, I 
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being the commissioner for musters, and did send forth warrants in his own 
name by virtue of his bailiwick, when he was not commissioner. 


Ralph Lord Eure to Sir Robert Cecil 


1601, Oct. 19.—Give me leave, by the presenting of this and this messenger, 
to recommend all in one, my promise of faith, my service in my son, and the 
remembrance of all thankfulness for your favours to my dear brother, Sir 
William Eure.—Mantor, xix. October 1601. 


Sir T. Posthumus Hoby to Sir Robert Cecil 


1601, Oct. 29.—I have presumed (in a cause whereon my poor credit doth 
wholly rely) to fly unto you for assistance and redress. And because you shall 
see my cause is honest and my wrongs sustained too injurious to be smothered, 
I send here enclosed a short brief of my whole complaint, according unto my 
proofs already published. And although I might have been not a little 
discouraged by some reports published in the country by Mr. William Dawny, 
Mr. Richard Cholmly (two of the defendants), and their friends, how far you 
were satisfied by them in the cause; yet resting very assured of your just 
inclination, I assure myself you ill afford me your favourable countenance, 
according to the uprightness of my honest cause, how far soever the same 
hath been formerly extenuated by any.—29 October 1601. 


Proofs made by Sir Tho. Posthumus Hoby, Knight, plaintiff, against William 
Eure, esquire, and others, defendants. 


[1601].—Plaintiff is a commissioner of peace in the North and East Ridings 
of Yorks; of oyer and terminer; for ecclesiastical causes; for musters; and thrice 
a commissioner for subsidy. On August 26, 1600, defendants came to his 
house at Hackness, Yorks, and were well entertained by him, notwithstanding 
which, they committed many foul misdemeanours and outrages: namely, 
in making rude and strange noises in the nature of “‘a black santes” as it is 
termed, when the plaintiff’s family were at prayers: in bringing cards and dice: 
in excessive carousing and charging the plaintiff to drink healths, contrary to 
his disposition: in sending word that they would set horns at his gate, and 
pull him by the beard: saying that they would keep his house by force: throw- 
ing his servants forth: calling the plaintiff “scurvy urchin,” and “spindle- 
shanked ape”: and divers other reproachful names, in the presence of his 
wife: breaking glass windows; threatening to fire the town and pull down the 
parish church: breaking the common stocks, &c. These outrages were 
grounded upon unkindness formerly conceived by Lord Eure against the 
plaintiff, and for malice for service done by the plaintiff by virtue of his several 
commissions. 


Ralph Lord Eure to Sir Robert Cecil 


[1601-2], Jan. 16.—Our house will be ever bounden to you for your favours 
to myself and my son. As to the slanderous bill which Sir Thomas Posthumus 
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Hobby is preferring against us before you and the honourable Council in the 
Star Chamber, I entreat you to suspend your judgment till the first of this 
term, when the cause is to be opened, and I shall be pressed in defence of 
my honour to present the true state of the cause to the open view of the 
world, which hitherto I have forborne to do in regard of yourself and some 
other of his friends. If it might stand with your liking to vouchsafe your 
presence then, I should be happy of so honourable trial.—Birdsall, the 16th 


of January. 


Sir Thomas Posthumus Hoby to Sir Robert Cecil 


1601-2, Jan. 26.—Requesting Cecil’s presence in the Star Chamber on the 
morrow, when the rude and savage wrongs and injuries inflicted on Sir Thomas 
by Lord Eure’s family are to be considered. 


Sir Thomas Posthumus Hoby to Sir Robert Cecil 


1602, April 18.—I have been so ever bound to your Honour that I have 
presumed to present my duty and service, etc. 


Reading through the different accounts of this quarrel con- 
tained in the Hatfield State Papers, I was struck by the resem- 
blance to certain passages in Twelfth Night, and taking up a 
volume of Shakespeare I read the play anew. Suddenly it 
flashed on me that here was no chance similarity, but that I had 
come accidentally on the source whence Shakespeare drew in- 
spiration for the scene between Sir Toby and his fox-hunting 
companions, and the Puritan steward, Malvolio. 

Viotet A. WILSON. 











SAINTS AND CREAM AND DEVON THINGS 
BY ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Nortu Devon was very lucky in its saints. Its coast was well 
within reach of the ships of the Irish holy men; so its spiritual 
weal was assured from the first. And what Brandan and the 
other longbeards with hearts of children and flowers for tongues 
could not do, when the weather was inclement and the waves ran 
high, the saints of Cornwall next door did. So there came in from 
sea, along with other shining things, white birds blown on the long 
winds and tropic fragrances and sunny legends of Atlantis and 
far, fair lands to the South, the Cross that wears the Aureole, the 
sign of the Celtic Christians. There is no one chief saint whom 
all Devonians may thank for this early beauty of holiness. Song- 
birds do not organize as do the crows and rooks. These saints 
were Irish or Cornishmen; of course they would not agree; church 
boards and canons and rules were Original Sin to them; they 
came hither to escape these very things. No, they were free 
lances in sanctitude; simple souls taking their holiness in their 
own way, tending their nets and building their churches between 
the herring schools and the coming of the whitings. Each picked 
out the little haven of his heart’s desire and kept to it. Each 
kept his peace on his own hearthstone and had his own sweet 
blue patch of ocean between his own cliffs. And there was to be 
plenty of mead such as only an Irish saint could brew. Souls 
there were to save, of course; but in no roughshod harrowing of 
men’s hearts night and day, year out, year in. There were bees 
to train in the way of turning the golden.gorse flower into golden 
honey, little pigs to be brought up, big blue-eyed men to help at 
laying over the furrows, children to guide where the apples hung 
reddest, boats to mend; and now and then, at decent intervals, a 
miracle or so to do, poor, hungry nets to be filled to bursting with 
salmon for a king, a widow’s loaf to be blessed with offspring of 
fragrant, miraculous loaves of a whole year’s baking. The holy 
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men knew that too much church-a-day business grows a burden 
and that too many miracles spoil the broths of wonder and faith. 
But when a cottage thatch caught afire, the local saint knew just 
the prayers to say to put out the flames; when household fairies 
got unruly and tore the bed linen or kept the butter from coming, 
he could always put the mischief straight and win the fairies back 
to their kindly helpfulness. 

That was the beauty of the Celtic saint. He knew how to make 
friends of the fairies. He never dreamt of using bell, book, and 
candle to drive them out of the land of the living; he put haloes 
around them, put Saint in front of the names, if they insisted on 
his going so far, made the wells where they cured blindness and 
the trees where they snared young lovers in nets of magic shrines 
and holy places. If some fairy made it his speciality to make old 
and wrinkled people youths again, the saint let him keep his trade 
and listed him among the saints of Eastertide. He kept the 
fairies for neighbors. Now the Devon fairies, like their cousins 
the Irish, are quite the pleasantest in the world. And, thanks to 
the saints, North Devon is still green with them. So North 
Devon people have never got very far away from the souls of 
roses and of all green, growing things, or from the soul of the sea; 
keeping neighbors to the fairies, they have kept close to peace. 

Saint Peiran, now, he was a proper man to make Christians of 
Devon folk. He came to Cornwall from Ireland when the church 
there had got to be too much of a going business establishment 
to suit him. One fine morning when some sharp legate, an arch- 
angel of efficiency given to correcting the grammar of country 
saints, came to visit Peiran, he found his bird had flown off over 
the sea. In his new land Peiran became a thorough Cornishman. 
After he had built his church hard by the sea that had so be- 
friended him on the morning of his need, and that now brought 
him his breakfasts of herring already kippered for his table or 
smelts holding their own baked tails in their mouths, after the 
usual miracles were over and done with, he settled down to enjoy 
himself among his new converts. Food there was aplenty, and he 
asked but little in the way of luxuries. The days were all the one 
long, blue, serenity a good saint loves. Peiran, I am afraid, like 
the rest of his parish, did get rather too firmly into the habit of 
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following the sun about his cottage. The services in the church 
got to be rather desultory, too, just the Easter and the Christmas 
ones and a christening whenever a Cornish wife got her energies 
together enough to add to the brood about her board, which 
wasn’t often. 

But the old demon of efficiency found Peiran out at last. 
Quiller-Couch, who is the fountain of all wisdom that is Cornish, 
could tell you much better than I the story of the Saint’s new 
affliction and how he put the intruders upon his holy laziness to 
rout. But it seems that the report came one day that Saint 
Peter, no less, and as many as two archangels, not to mention 
lesser luminaries, were approaching Peiran’s parish bent upon a 
stern visitation. Here was a fine kettle of fish! The Saint 
gathered his flock, and they hurried to the church to set it in 
order. But lo, when they came to the place, no church was to be 
seen; the shifting Cornish sands had buried it completely. They 
fetched shovels, and they shovelled from cockcrow to cricketsong; 
but they had succeeded in unearthing only the tip of the steeple. 
The stars came out upon them still digging at the sand. At 
crack of day Saint Peter and his lieutenants came into a deserted 
village; not a chimney pot wore smoke; the chickens were unfed. 
They looked in vain for the church. At last, when they were 
getting somewhat red about the face, as even archangels will, they 
heard a sound, a faint sound as of singing. It came almost from 
underfoot. They cast about, and found the tip of the steeple of 
Peiran’s church. Peter threw open the little window at the top 
of the spire and looked down. Peiran and all his people were on 
their knees singing and praying by turns with never a break. 
The Custodian of the Key of Heaven called sternly down to the 
Cornishman to give an account of such goings-on. At the sound 
of Peter’s voice, Peiran cast aloft his eyes, and fell on his face 
in thanksgiving. When Peter thundered to know why Peiran’s 
church was buried thus in the sand, the man of Cornwall replied, 
between ejaculations of praise, that he had heard that the Devil 
and all his fiends were descending upon his parish, and that he 
and his congregation had prayed unceasingly all the night for 
protection and concealment, and lo, the very sands of the sea had 
spread wings over their holy house and hidden it, . . . Itis 
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said that Peter was not seen in Cornwall or Devon again for many 
and many a year. Yet Peiran did bestir himself rather more 
thereafter; and he even journeyed across the Tamar and brought 
the light to some Devon villages. 

It is a poor village in Devon that cannot muster a Peiran or two 
in its history. And they are all Irishmen or Cornish. They are 
as thick as the larks over the coast. Let’s see: There is Saint Yeo, 
who taught Devonshire men how to catch salmon by means of 
lanthorns and some praying; Saint Edy, who showed them the 
way to fetch down rain, and Saint Udy, the way to lift it again; 
Saint Iva—a lady saint—who first showed a lamp at window to 
guide the fishing boats in by night and so invented lighthouses; 
Saint Pancras, who created the dreamless slumber of Devon that 
falls on one with the dews and the first big stars of evening; | 
Saint Morwen, who first traced the zigzag outlines of the waves, 
which are never far away from Devon lives, upon church arches 
and walls—one could never catalogue them all. It would mean 
the writing of whole new volumes of The Golden Legend. 

But Brannock would deserve a volume by himself. He came 
to the Devon coast like a great shining light on a midnight sea, in 
a boat whose sails were white flames. It was a night of great 
storm, yet the breakers smoothed into quiet pools for his keel. 
The desolate sands where he landed, the shifting bars and dunes 
of Saunton, are witness of the “‘Sainct tun” which he founded. 
Out of the wastes sprang Saint Brannock’s hamlet, springs welled 
up, roses and trees grown overnight invited parishioners to his 
place. Brannock’s first care was to build his church. In a 
dream he was told to build where he should find a sow with her 
litter; and he went forth at dawn and found these holy, humble 
wardens of sanctitude so dear to North Devon folk ever after. 
Wild stags came and offered their necks to the harness; with them 
the holy man hauled great timbers from those forests which 
Devon men swear you may see to this day, when the tides run 
very low, standing petrified under the wastes of water far out into 
the sea. Devon men will add, too, that on a clear night you may 
see lights shining down there among the tree trunks; who knows 
but this comes because heaven could never leave in darkness 
those places where shining Brannock walked of yore? He had a 
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staff that shed a radiance in the dark, a well that gave him who 
drank the gift of sweetest song, a servant Abel who drew the fish 
in shoals to such shores as he walked, and an oak tree growing up 
through his church that remained green through all the summers 
and winters. But the marvel of all Brannock’s possessions was 
the dun cow that followed him always, even to the pulpit and 
altar; this cow had the magic and welcome power of serving her 
master in time of famine with her flesh, to be restored again from 
bare bones at the bidding of the Saint. You can see all these 
marvels, as well as the Saint himself, the pig and her family of 
blessed omen, the staff, and the cow, carven in Braunton church. 
The saints of the first water are not too much above our common 
earthiness, pigs and kine, wells and trees; these are the jewels of 
very beatitude. 

Nor can the Irishman, Saint Suibine, be passed over in silence; 
for he was shipwrecked in Woolacombe Bay, and he settled there, 
forever after guiding ships past his melancholy and lonely shores, 
full of the treachery of reefs and quicksands, by the sound of his 
great harp as he played the sweetest songs of a world at its morn- 
ing, the songs of the Irish fairies. Saint Aubyn, who sat so long 
with his holy thoughts that his legs became forever crossed, as his 
statue can prove, holds the hamlet of Georgeham; Saint Law- 
rence, that prince of idlers, rivals Aubyn in his record for undis- 
turbed meditation, for he gives his name to the balmy and lazy 
hot summer weather. Saint Nectan names Welcombe by the 
wellspring of sweet water he struck from the rock while on one of 
his long walking trips in Devon; he knew the language of the bees 
and told them how to store up honey; he was the first of a never- 
ending line of walkers who have blessed Devon roads ever since; 
he invented inns and, I think from the sound of his name, Devon 
cream. At any rate, he made walking in Devon one of the holiest 
ceremonies of life, one of the arts, one of the short-cuts to hap- 
piness. 

Saint Nectan, I say, may have invented Devon cream. If he 
did not do this, then some other saint as sweet in name and nature 
as he most surely did. For the best things of Devon—and here 
is the best of them all—have something of the flavor and the 
savoriness of great religion about them. If the simplest and 
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loveliest things in this world go in aureoles, Devon is full of saint- 
liness to this very day. The peace of bees humming, the miracles 
of daily food provided by hens and cows, eggs that hold a morn- 
ing’s beatitude, cream that is a foretaste of Beulah Land. The 
wholesomeness of that old Ionian Christianity has never gone out 
of this shire. Men still tend and mend their nets with old faith 
in their hearts. They come home to haven as often as the early 
saints singing songs under the stars. So, of course, their food and 
their wives taste the best on earth. . . . I shall never be 
able to describe Devon cream, after all, though I had had hopes, 
and have been trying to steal up softly upon the subject. No one 
has yet described it, nor can I. But I learned how it is made 
from a daughter of Devon; and, having tried to make it since in 
another land and in other pans than the Devon crocks, I know 
now that it is all the work of the Devon saints and the Devon 
fairies. The cream will not rise into that thick foam of sheer 
delight in an alien place. Perhaps the virtue lies partly in the 
homemade crockery of Devon clay; but more certainly it is the 
witching marriage of the sweet savors of the sea with the match- 
less tang of thyme and odor of Devon orchards and meadows that 
makes the food of the angels going by the name of clotted cream. 
And to such things as these the fairies attend. Whoever has not 
heard of the Devon saints, or at least felt his religion to be some- 
thing like appleblossoms or first humble bluets of a young year, 
full of the grace of simplicity—he has yet to find a real religion. 
The man who has never eaten his June strawberries with clotted 
cream has never known the taste of strawberries at all, has never 
found how closely Eden borders on our earth. 

To see North Devon opening up Jike a hilly field of wild blue- 
bells, blue on blue and haze on deeper haze, as your ship goes up 
the Bristol Channel, is to know at once that here is a coast which 
saints would love forevermore and would dwell in, though all the 
rest of the shores and lands of the earth turned into wastes of 
machinery and slag heaps of an industrial cataclysm. A land of 
old sunshine, though all the rest of the world darkened under the 
twilight of the gods our fathers loved. Fairies would always 
have a home here. The dew would be on things forever, and the 
powdery bloom of June’s first roses, Cottage bowls would wear 
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haloes of an evening; there would be a great and secret radiance 
about all things like that about a single candle flame. And the 
great breasts of nature, where we were cradled once and wor- 
shipped all, would be still let down to men’s lips in the hour of the 
folding of the sheep and the homecoming of the kine, in the hour 
of lamps and the fires on the hearth. Earth’s old blue and green 
loveliness keeping forever wild and spotless, like the stars, like 
the primroses, like children’s eyes. 

And when your feet are once on the high turnpikes of North 
Devon that wind like ribbons along the cliffs, behold it is all true. 
The fairies are here, and the saints. It doesn’t matter in the 
least that they live like very humble folk in cottages washed very 
white and keeping out of the wind under the hills: it doesn’t 
matter that they are digging away on their tiltup cabbage fields 
and showing mainly the seats of their patched corduroys as they 
bend to their steep gardening. But whether they hoe at garden 
plots where potatoes are crowded by primroses, or whether it is in 
their tiny harbors you find them, calking their fat boats or run- 
ning the nets clear of seaweed, their eyes have that twinkle which 
gives them away. They themselves will confess they know more 
of the fairies than children’s books can tell: 

There’s piskies up to Dartymoor, 
An’ tidden gude yew zay there bain’t. 


An’ what med do so brave a thing 

As thic’ white spells to tak an’ weave, 
But li'l piskies’ vitty hands, 

Or God Himself as give ’em leave? 


If a man six-foot-three in his stocking feet with an amber beard 
that has shaken out its glory to all the four winds of the Atlantic 
tells you there are more shining creatures than glow worms on the 
moors at night, what is there to do but believe? As for the 
saintlihood, you need go no farther than the first cottage you 
find to see how Brannock and Peiran keep their immortality. 
The winsome light pouring out at low casements through jasmine 
and honeysuckle gives these cottages away as abiding places of 
saintly men of old. If you go inside, as you surely will once you 
come within reach of a good Devon voice that is balmy with the 
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winds of the Azores and as soft, you will find their voices tokening 
these cottagers for saints, their thick golden bread crusts, their 
eyes so blue for turning often to the open sea, their honey jars, 
and their open, hearty ways. These people have learned their 
holiness, not in books or lonely ecstasies, but in living it through 
sunny afternoons among sheep or ships. 

No one but a saint deserves to live beside a Devon lane. The 
air above it is flowing honey; the largest and bluest of this world’s 
violets fringe it; wild daffodils come truanting through broken 
walls out of fields that perpetually lift up one’s eyes and heart as 
they slope steeply to meet the clouds. These slopes are as sweet 
as Scripture hills of healing and comfort. No March is too cold 
to show the butterpats of primroses the old fairies churn up from 
Devon sward. All winds above them are full of larks, seen and 
unseen, blending their quenchless joy with the sound of far away 
waves; such incense of song goes up forever from Devon lanes, the 
thanksgiving of green soil to the great gods of sun and rain. And 
the gods send down benediction in waves of pure gold where the 
gorse that is blended wine and rose and musk cascades into every 
valley. To come upon an April cherry thicket set far below one’s 
feet in some twilit sanctuary deep in the folded hills, is to see a 
host of angels waiting for one, winnowing their fragrant wings at 
the turn of one’s road. These lanes are like no others in creation. 
Grass and pebbles underfoot, walls neither wholly of stone nor of 
hawthorn, but a rare communion of both, every green grace of 
ferns and tangled vines, of lichened rock and windy blossom. 
And always these lanes seek out places as they dip into hazel 
depths or lean up against the sky to give you the sudden glory of 
the sea, vistas of sheer blue peace. They follow beauty to the 
tops of all the highest hills; they go down into every lovely valley. 
For the saints first trod them out, when their white feet were 
beautiful on the high downs of Devon. The paths take care that 
you have always against the clouds a plowman or two going up to 
glory and leaning their fine manhood against the winds, or a 
church tower right under your feet in a place of amber sunshine 
and bees. 

Nor are the combes of Devon to be matched among the valleys 
of the world. Deep into the solitude of high moors and down- 
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land, out of all reach of the loneliness and the gales that stalk the 
upland, run narrow valleys full of trees, patchworked with rich 
fields and gardens, shining with white villages, and ribboned with 
living waterbrooks. They keep their Summer the twelve months 
around; when other shires are lying under snow and counting the 
days to the cuckoo’s return, sunshine and blowing roses are here. 
And since the combes are tucked away so snugly, they have held 
fast to their fairies and their bluebells, their old happiness for men. 
Old and quaint things last here; folk of the combes go up even 
now of a May Day morning upon the hills to see the sun dance in 
the sky and skip like a young kid on the threshold of the new 
Spring. The old pagan spell of the bonfire lit to warm the dying 
year is in the hearts of Devon boys; November days are wreathed 
with their smoke runes, and other, brighter fires bloom in the blue 
distances beside the last flames of the gorse. Wisewomen are 
said to live here still, who gather herbs by moonlight to make 
their magic simples; and I believe it, for every Devon cottage is 
hung with herbs drying among the rafters, and to smell their 
fragrances is to be healed and whole, body and soul. White 
magic surely must be woven into the old quilted petticoats of the 
women and the jerkins of the men, for they outlast a lifetime and 
descend to the generations. The seasons are more than bare 
names to the people; the Autumn is a wistful farewell and the 
Spring the welcoming of a returned neighbor. Every stock and 
stone, hedgerow and tree, every cup and plate and humble thing 
is a bosom friend, a friend to keep for life. The little mysterious 
presences that watch over a household’s felicity and keep the 
cream and butter right have never taken their departure. No 
Devon hearth has ever a speck of dirt upon it, the linen is driven 
snow, everything sings within from cat to teakettle. Tall men 
come home from the shearing or the seining to a place that is like 
a shrine. Surely the Lares preserve such loveliness. 

The very crockery of Devon is a matter of the old earth fairies. 
It is earthen magic. Men fashion it of Devon clay, bake it in its 
birthplace, and shape it at home in the cottages on such homely 
wheels as those of ancient Egypt and Crete. It has all the un- 
evenness that human hands can give it; the weal of happy fingers 
has worked itself into its substance. The aroma of cottage 
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cooking and the songs of home are glazed into it. And it is 
painted by these Devon artists of living with cocks and hens, 
with ships, with the primrose and the rose, the things they have 
loved best and known best, the designs that have been worked 
into their lives. 

And what can one say of the sea that holds Devon in its arms, 
the frame of the beauty of this high shire? It is another Med- 
iterranean in its blue, yet softer, with mornings when it looks like 
forget-me-nots. Under hills eleven hundred feet high it turns to 
darkest emerald. It is mystery and romance unaging. It is the 
sea of Tristram and the white Iseult. It is whitened by all great 
and swift sea things of wings, mews and coromants and gulls. 
It brings to Devon doorsteps the loneliness men need and the 
solitude that is the salt and savor of strong lives. The light- 
houses along it on a cloudless dawn shine like dewdrops of 
eternity, sparks of Kingdom Come. How could men be other 
than straight and true, thew and soul, when they have had these 
beacons in their homing eyes, year in, year out, through all the 
days? How might fishermen return to white havens of Devon 
otherwise than singing, when between the gray banks of fog the 
high cliffs have shone jasper and golden in the setting sun? No 
Devon boy but has felt a lift of the heart at the sight of the sea. 
No man could be other than true blue to the core in this place of 
blue beauty, hills and sea. The great winds alone could keep 
men clean. Here are fit eyries for the Devon Drakes and Ral- 
eighs and Grenvilles, yesterday’s and tomorrow’s. The straight 
ways of the sea are bred into the bone. Manhood blows red in 
such a place. 

So it comes that Devon folk are the best Devon things of all. 
The men are tall men with hands like unyielding anchors, prob- 
lems to their wives in the business of keeping them well breeched, 
big men and men full of juice and kindliness. They wear their 
beards in these years when the world has lost its patriarchs, and 
behind their beards their eyes are like those of boys with an 
October day before them. They have not lost the art of whit- 
tling; the boats they fashion between tides make them crowned 
kings for a boy to know. They have the lift of heavy seas in 
their shoulders; and yet they will lift their eyes to follow a rising 
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lark, and they will gather their primroses for their wives to put 
in bowls. Devon menfolk are famous for their heartiness, 
whether at laughing or dining. Good things to eat and sing they 
know more about than most; and because they love such, Devon 
cookery and Devon songs are things of fame. They are ruddy 
as poppies in cheeks and hearts; the wind and the sea have seen 
to that. They take their churchgoing, their food and drink, and 
the babies that climb their knees with a splendid zest. For all 
their iron and bronze in backs and shoulders, their speech is the 
softest and easiest in the world. And their womenfolks are cut 
from the same cloth. Devon folks make the heart glow; they 
mind one of the blossoming of the Spring cherry. 

The Devon churches are like the folk, honest and simple, 
strong to face the wind. They are built high, of Devon gray 
stone; yet when the sunlight touches them they are things very 
fair and golden, like dreams, almost, in their wistful loveliness. 
Inside they are rough-hewn, with homely carvings of the things 
of men’s everyday callings, sheep and scythes, ships and sheaves 
of grain. Yet somehow there is a radiance within them one does 
not get in the tallest cathedrals; and their rough stone walls fill 
the eyes very full. Always on their high towers are the four 
Gothic pinnacles; and when the sunshine comes over the sea very 
low under the heaped-up clouds it does not take a poet to see in 
these pinnacles something standing firm in the wind like the four 
Apostles of Devon prayer, Matthew and Mark, Luke and John. 
The four great Warders of the Gospels would be proud to watch 
over such a land, they and the other holy men who loved the sea 
and seamen. Sometimes, too, when the stars are thick over a 
quiet sea, it is easy to imagine some magnificent ship forever 
sailing along the dim horizon to keep the things that hurt men’s 
holiness away, a ship with spars that go up to the very pole of 
night, hung with the lanterns of all the stars. 


Rosert P. Tristram Corrin. 











THE MONTH OF MARY 


BY BELLE SKINNER 


MADEMOISELLE DE GUERE, triumphant, flung open the shutters 
of her bedroom window. All the day long in the darkened 
chamber, shut away from the mocking world of Hattonchatel, 
she had kept anxious vigil; fearing, hoping, trembling, waiting 
while the leaden hours dragged on. The candles on the heavy 
oak bureau, lighted before the statue of the Virgin, had burned 
almost to their sockets, the roses laid at her feet had faded and 
died, and still to Mademoiselle de Guére the hands of the tall 
clock in the far corner seemed scarcely to move. 

Since early morning like a bird in a cage she had fluttered from 
one part of the room to another, arranging and disarranging and 
rearranging the keepsakes she loved so well. Tenderly had she 
taken from its ivory casket a bundle of letters yellow with age, 
and one by one had read them slowly over and yet the day 
lingered. 

With timid hands she had fingered the shroud made long 
years ago and this day laid out for her burial, and kneeling on 
the bare floor, the rosary pressed to her lips, had mumbled again 
the old familiar prayers, until at last when Time seemed to have 
stopped, when she felt she could no longer bear the weariness of 
waiting, into the stillness of her loneliness and despair came the 
blessed sound of the Angelus. She stood erect to listen. Yes, 
the dread day was over at last. 

Prayer and fasting ended, fatigue and anxiety changed in- 
stantly into an habitual liveliness of interest in the affairs of 
her neighbours, and Mademoiselle de Guére, looking like the 
Conqueror of Fate, leaned from the window to see if Pére Bonin 
across the way had returned from his trip to town. 

It was the twilight of a warm May day, the twelfth to be exact. 

A group of women gossiping at the village pump caught sight 
of her, looked at each other and smiled. Coming home from the 
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day’s work, toiling up the steep hill, the men joked among them- 
selves, “Eh, bien, Camille, le douze Mai est passé. Est-ce-qu’ on 
va trouver la vieille morte?” “‘Ma foi, non. Ill wager we’ll find 
her in the doorway as usual, scolding poor Geneviéve”—which 
shows that there were some in the village who had little sym- 
pathy with the superstitious fear of “la vieille demoiselle”. For, 
be it said at once, Mademoiselle de Guére awaited nothing less 
than the knocking of Death at her door each springtime on the 
twelfth of May. 

At her mother’s knee she had learned the story, the tale of 
love and hate and intrigue out of which had grown the tradition 
that the House of de Guére would end on the twelfth day of the 
lovely month dedicated to the Virgin. In vain Monsieur le 
Curé preached the folly of superstition. Would Monsieur le 
Curé himself sit in a room where there were three lighted lamps? 
she asked naively. Besides Mademoiselle de Guére was old, 
alone in the world, the last of her race, and in Hattonch&tel 
tradition is as strong almost as death itself. 

So year after year on the appointed day this woman of the 
Twentieth Century set her house in order and, dressed in a gown 
of stiff brown brocade worn only on that occasion, in a dimly 
lighted bedroom formally awaited the dread summons. And 
year after year, the long day ended, she came out of her seclusion, 
happily unconscious of the amusement she had caused, and still 
wearing her ceremonial robes, went straight to the widow Colli- 
gnon’s to catch up on the news of the day, then home by the farm- 
yard, always a victim of tradition, to see that her chickens were 
properly housed for the night. 

But this evening as she leaned from the window, her black 
eyes shone with a peculiar brightness. Life seemed particularly 
dear and sweet. The pretty phrases in the old love letters, 
insincere as she knew them to be, were fresh in her mind, and a 
neighbor’s casual “bon jour, Mademoiselle, ga va?” struck a 
responsive chord and made her feel her nearness to the things of 
her little world. She hurried out of the house. 

Mademoiselle de Guére did not look her seventy-six years. 
Tall, alert, vivacious, her sparkling eyes and skin still fresh and 
pink created an impression almost of youth, although she kept 
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the tightly corseted figure which is still affected by the old aris- 
tocracy of France. For Mademoiselle de Guére was a Royalist, 
staunch and true. A picture of Louis XVI hung in the place of 
honour in her salon and she never wearied of telling how during 
an uprising of the people the Crown Jewels were for a night 
hidden in her grandfather’s house. 

Her imagination was always at play transforming even the 
ordinary events of village life into tales of romantic adventure. 
Out of the mists of ignorance and superstition which enveloped 
her but one thing shone clearly—her faith in the Roman Church. 
Its teachings were her rule of life and to be at Mass for her was joy. 

True, Pére Bonin, the Free Thinker of the Community, loudly 
insisted that Mademoiselle de Guére’s religious zeal had its strong 
social side, since it was after Mass, while the worshippers were 
together in the Cloisters that the village news could be most 
quickly gleaned. Be this as it may, no Saint could be more 
passionately devoted to her Church than was Mademoiselle de 
Guére—during the month of May, when by gifts and promises 
she acknowledged her gratitude to the Power that had once 
again preserved her safe on the accursed day. 

Indeed it was coming from Vespers one evening toward the 
end of the month, where according to her custom she had joined 
the young girls in singing canticles to the Virgin, that Mademoi- 
selle de Guére called at my home to tell me a bit of gossip and 
remained on for dinner. 

Unlike her fellow townsmen, who for the most part exemplify 
the motto of Lorraine, plus penser que dire, Mademoiselle de 
Guére talked rapidly and much, and that evening along with the 
wing of a chicken she dissected the soul of Pére Bonin until 
nothing was left of either. It was not until dinner was ended, 
though, and we were taking our coffee on the wide terrace, that 
Mademoiselle de Guére began to recite in her picturesque lan- 
guage some of the legends of old HattonchAtel. 

It was a lovely starlight night, beautifully serene. In the 
distance we could hear the cuckoo calling to his mate. Close by 
a nightingale sang rapturously. Somehow it made me think of 
a night in Cashmere, and the fragrance of roses and lilacs floated 
up to us from the garden below. At our feet, only half revealed 
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under the starlit space, was spread out the immense valley of the 
Woévre, stretching from Toul away to the Belgian border, silent 
and unlighted. In all the vast expanse of endless fields and busy 
villages, by day filled with movement and gay with the voices of 
the toilers, there was no sound of life. It seemed a country 
enchanted, so mute it was and still. Only the nightingale sang 
on and the murmur of Mademoiselle de Guére’s soft voice as 
story after story fell from her lips. 

The hour grew late. Conversation had drifted to the witchery 
of other days, and Mademoiselle de Guére was telling me that 
once in the moonlight her mother beheld the pale face of the 
““Fée de la Meuse” looking in her bedroom window, when gradu- 
ally, as she talked, we became conscious of a light in the court- 
yard, swaying gently as a lantern might swing in one’s hand. 

Thinking that the gardener had returned—even at such an 
unusual hour—to perform some forgotten duty, I called out, 
“Pierre, is it you?” There was no reply. I repeated the 
question, and still to our astonishment no answering voice came 
back. What did it mean? Could the man not hear me? And 
why had the nightingale ceased his song? How still it was! 
Could it be that some magic carpet had really transported us to 
that country of silence of which Mademoiselle de Guére had told 
me? Again I called, this time in loud tones, “Pierre, Pierre, 
answer me, please!” Always the same unbroken silence. 
Would the man never speak? Yet while we looked the light 
staggered towards us a little, as though it were carried by some- 
one drunk or half asleep. Frightened, Mademoiselle de Guére 
and I stood up, and peering fearfully into the darkness we realized 
at the same moment that it was not a lantern in the courtyard, 
that there was no person there, that the light was moving about 
alone, a spirit of the night. 

We scarcely breathed. In a twinkling all the beauty of the 
evening vanished. The air grew thin and cold around us, the 
world seemed frozen in silence. Instinctively our hands clasped 
and as we gazed, motionless, at the weird thing now zigzagging 
its retreat towards the entrance gate, Mademoiselle de Guére, 
shivering, whispered hoarsely, “‘le feu follet, it is the feu follet,” 
and fell on her knees. 
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At once, as though it had heard her words, the spectre slipped 
between the bars of the iron gate and went on its ghostly way. 
Pale and irresolute, an unhappy soul haunting the place where it 
had lived and sinned, it crept through the sleeping village. 
Between the rows of darkened houses it glided, past the school, 
past the church, hesitating, uncertain, like a soul without a pilot, 
across the Square where stands ‘the Monument to the soldier 
dead, on past the Calvaire, shadowy, indefinite, on, on to the 
graveyard whence it came and where it entered in. 

Then the evening came to life again and the nightingale took 
up his song. 

Mademoiselle de Guére did not speak or try to explain the 
vision, but intermingled with her prayers I caught the words, 
“‘la mort, la mort.” She was bewildered. The twelfth of May 
had passed without incident, therefore she had the right to expect 
another year of life, yet within a fortnight’s time the few follet 
had cast its black shadow across her path. 

Crushed by the world of superstition in which she lived, she 
fought in vain against this new presentiment of evil, and when I 
left her a little later in her bedroom, I saw how she was changed. 
All semblance of youth had passed. She was an old woman now, 
bent and haggard and listless, already dead to the interests that 
had been to her so vital. Words were not needed as we parted; 
it was easy to read in her eyes that she had heard the call of the 
‘wandering fire”’. 

Mademoiselle de Guére never left her bed again. Under her 
window near the great lilac bush the neighbours talked in low tones 
of the feu follet in Hattonch&tel, and shook their heads knowingly. 
Pére Bonin alone thought it strange that she who year after year 
had prepared with so much ceremony to meet Death as a Distin- 
guished Visitor should have quailed before his Messenger, but 
Pére Bonin has never seen the feu follet. The others under- 
stood. 

So the weary days dragged on—one, two, three. Made- 
moiselle de Guére, formerly so voluble, spoke only once and that 
at the very last. With eyes fixed on the image of the Virgin, she 
roused herself to say, “Holy Mother—’’, but the rest of the 
sentence was lost and her soul went out as the day died. 
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It could not have been a dark valley into which she passed, 
frightened and alone, for all the Western sky was a shining sea of 
gold. The radiance touched the home she had just left and its 
windows sparkled like topaz; it fell on the shattered villages in the 
plain below, and they lifted up their heads in hope; across the 
blackened battlefields, over the countless graves of unknown 
soldiers, it flung the promise of the Resurrection Morn. 

On the living and on the dead the glory rested. 

Pére Bonin, standing in Mademoiselle de Guére’s garden amid 
the jasmine and the lilies, questioned the existence of a God, and 
at the moment there unfolded like a scroll across the amber sky a 
flash of flaming fire, as though Jehovah through the sunset 
rebuked the vanity of man. 

Then the brightness paled into amethyst and the light faded 
from the sky. 

The Angelus was ringing. Soon the young girls would sing 
songs in honour of the Queen of Heaven and the altar would be 
freshly fragrant with the white flowers of May, for in her own 
month all Nature pays homage to Mary, and prayers would be 
said for the repose of Mademoiselle de Guére’s soul. 

A dreamlike peace descended on the village. In ecstasy the 
nightingale began his evensong. 

As we turned away from the familiar chamber, Monsieur le 
Curé said thoughtfully, “La superstition? On la croit morte, 
alors qu’ elle n’ est qu’ endormie.” 

A little later, walking homeward in the quiet, he looked back 
at Mademoiselle de Guére’s old home, alive now with the bustle 
and confusion of mourning, and added, “but Death has set her 


free.” 


BELLE SKINNER. 














DAUGHTER OF DONNE 


BY HERBERT S. GORMAN 


THE dissociation of intellect and emotionalism in poetry is easy 
enough up to a certain point, but when creative efforts in which 
these two qualities are inextricably joined are considered, the 
unwary critic is apt to lose himself in an impenetrable forest of 
inconsistencies. It is comparatively simple to note the pre- 
ponderance of intellect over emotion in Alexander Pope, for 
instance, just as it is an ordinary matter to affirm that Swin- 
burne’s work contains immeasurably more emotion than intellect. 
The reader intuitively senses the critic’s intention, although he 
may be quite unable to define the precise meaning of either 
intellect or emotion. But the critic must show more care when 
he considers Shakespeare, to pick an obvious example. The very 
words “intellect” and “emotion” must convey more to the 
reader; they must cease to be labels or generalizations; they must 
become specific instances. It is therefore necessary for me to set 
down what I mean by intellectual poetry and emotional poetry 
before I enlarge upon the subject of this essay, whose work, to my 
mind, contains the elements of both classifications. Emotional 
poetry, to define it hastily and crudely, expresses the poet’s 
reactions and responses to the visible world and the world of 
ideas. Intellectual poetry expresses the poet’s explorations and 
discoveries in the visible world and the world of ideas. These 
definitions are wretchedly inadequate and, perhaps, a mere shift, 
but they seem to serve my purpose. They are at best general- 
izations, and they leave much unanswered that might be answered 
in several ways. However, they are sufficiently exact for my 
present objective. 

There are various planes of intellect in poetry, of which the 
lowest is didacticism. The highest plane, I am convinced, is 
occupied by sheer esthetic poetry. For the most part, it is yet 
to be written, for there has never been a time in man’s mental 
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progress when the pure esthetic idea in itself has been regarded 
as sufficiently complete to carry a masterpiece. Indeed, many 
critics (most of them with their eyes in the backs of their heads) 
have regarded this state of affairs as proof that a great poem 
must carry a message to a large number of half-wits and semi- 
educated people. Intellect in poetry presupposes a concen- 
tration of cerebral ardour that generally results in lapidary 
methods. The meticulous shaping of thought and the resistless 
exploration of its ramifications are its natural corollaries. Elinor 
Wylie has been termed a lapidary of poetry, but by writers who 
vaguely understood their own meaning. A coldness and lack of 
emotion has been ascribed to her by those pundits possessing 
minds like loose-leaf note-books, who were disturbed by her 
precision. The nearer an art is to perfection the more troublous 
it becomes, because it draws the line so much more clearly 
between the imperfection of a concrete humanity and the bodiless 
perfection of art. Muddy thinkers fear it, and ingrained senti- 
mentalists avoid it or seek to drag it down to their level. 

The apparent coldness in Elinor Wylie’s work has been mis- 
understood by readers who were looking for the ruddy stupe- 
factions of sentimentalism. Here is neither a case of cold nor 
warmth, but rather one of rhythms, and by rhythms I mean the 
curious capacity of thought for circumscribing static points of. 
passion with melodic and luminous nuances. This is partially an 
amor intellectualis, but because it burns with a steady lambency 
and a concentrated fierceness, instead of flaring into ragged 
flames, there is no reason to doubt its intensity. Mrs. Wylie’s 
best poems are jeweled instances in the fluctuating toils of Time. 
They are abstractions given a body and a shape and accoutred 
in armour. 

The cool glitter of these poems possesses a mistaken frostiness. 
Although the verbal designs are similar fo the enchanted imbro- 
glios in starry crystals on window-panes, there is no truth in the 
superficial assumption that if the design be scraped away there 
will be nothing left but the darkness and nothingness of the night 
without. It is a hasty judgment that destroys itself with such 
suicidal notions. A dark emotionalism is implicit in these poems 
by Mrs. Wylie, which I may safely assert are only secondarily 
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experiments in design. It is true that she fashions these com- 
plicated crystal patterns at times for the sheer esthetic satis- 
faction of the balanced result, perhaps for the mental exhilaration 
that such achievements indubitably arouse. But her best work 
indifferently represses an emotionalism that has somehow been 
filtered through the mind and yet retains its disturbing substance. 
It is secretive, this emotionalism, but nevertheless profound. 
It is demonstrably true that an instinctive gesture of self-conceal- 
ment has retained it in shadow, and I should ascribe this reticence 
to a congenital horror of vulgar ostentation, as well as to an 
uneasy feeling of subtle frustration. Inasmuch as she has gagged 
and stunned her emotional reactions to and acceptances of 
certain aspects of life, just in such measure must she be regarded 
as antagonistic to certain aspects of life. 

Now this must be made plain, for any misconception on the 
reader’s part is apt to nullify the matter which follows. Mrs. 
Wylie’s emotional processes might be described as cerebral if it 
were not that emotionalism and cerebralism have come to stand 
for two differing aspects, and if the latter word had not been 
worked to death by quacks of criticism who are lamentably foggy 
as to the word’s precise meaning. Mrs. Wylie is not cerebral in 
the sense that she may claim relationship with Euclid. I should 
say that she is cerebral in the sense that Dr. John Donne was 
cerebral. More than any woman of this generation she may 
claim to be a spiritual daughter of Donne. Through an intel- 
lectual chemical process, she crystallizes her emotions and yet 
retains their vitality. She reacts toward life in an emotional 
sense, but at the same time she explores, delving deeply into the 
subterranean strata below surface consciousness. And because 
I see this in her best work, I am convinced that she works both 
great veins of poetry. She is perfectly aware of the crystalline 
elements in her nature, as witness the testimony gf the sonnet 
called Self Portrait which begins on a cerebral note and ends in 
unmistakable emotionalism: 


A lens of crystal whose transparence calms 
Queer stars to clarity, and disentangles 
Fox-fires to form austere refracted angles: 
A texture polished on the horny palms 
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Of vast equivocal creatures, beast or human: 
A flint, a substance finer-grained than snow, 
Graved with the Graces in intaglio 

To set sarcastic sigil on the woman. 


This for the mind, and for the little rest 

A hollow scooped to blackness in the breast, 
The simulacrum of a cloud, a feather: 

Instead of stone, instead of sculptured strength, 
This soul, this vanity, blown hither and thither 
By trivial breath, over the whole world’s length. 


Here, too, is that aspect of frustration, the soul blown hither 
and thither. It is a frustration that seeks to emancipate itself 
through an intellectual pride, an avoidance of the shattered 
conceits and hollow gestures on the great central plateau of man- 
kind. There is an esthete apparent here as, indeed, there is in 
practically all of Mrs. Wylie’s work. But it is not so much the 
zestheticism of mere gratification in beauty as beauty as it is the 
hurried grasp of beauty as a palliation, a many-coloured garment 
for a deplorably insufficient world. At times she suggests the 
Blue Stocking of the eighteenth century vexed by beautiful 
music. Of course, there is no reason why beautiful music should 
vex a Blue Stocking, but Mrs. Wylie’s peculiar brand of quaint 
erudition is tinged with unmistakable signs of Puritanism. It 
would be insufficient to call it a spiritual prudery. It is rather a 
suspicion of the coloured subterfuges that make so much easier 
the ingress of vulgarity. This is implicit in her almost subcon- 
scious attitude toward material beauty. In the last sonnet of the 
series called Wild Peaches she exclaims: 


Down to the Puritan marrow of my bones 

There’s something in this richness that I hate. 

I love the look, austere, immaculate, 

Of landscapes drawn in pearly monotones. 

There’s something in my very blood that owns 

Bare hills, cold silver on a sky of slate, 

A thread of water, churned to milky spate 

Streaming through slanted pastures fenced with stones. 


I love those skies, thin blue or snowy grey, 
Those fields sparse-planted, rendering meagre sheaves; 
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That spring, briefer than apple-blossom’s breath, 
Summer, so much too beautiful to stay, 

Swift autumn, like a bonfire of leaves, 

And sleepy winter, like the sleep of death. 


There is more than Puritanism in this. It is touched, too, with 
the sheer exultation of the mind, of an extreme sensitivity that 
would divest Time of all its subterfuges. There is less distrust of 
beauty here than there is a nostalgia for the quickening uplands 
of the mind. For her, the beautiful body of thought transcends 
mere bodily beauty, and because this is so one finds throughout 
her work a delicate sexlessness that is less the result of Puri- 
tanism than of an intellect so refined in other directions that 
bodily impulses are but the detached insufficiencies of weaker 
minds. Implications of this attitude manifest themselves in 
Full Moon: 

My bands of silk and miniver 
Momently grew heavier; 
The black gauze was beggarly thin; 


The ermine muffled mouth and chin; 
I could not suck the moonlight in. 


Harlequin in lozenges 

Of love and hate, I walked in these 
Striped and ragged rigmaroles; 
Along the pavement my footsoles 
Trod warily on living coals. 


Shouldering the thoughts I loathed, 
In their corrupt disguises clothed, 
Mortality I could not tear 

From my ribs, to leave them bare 
Ivory in silver air. 


There I walked and there I raged; 
The spiritual savage caged 

Within my skeleton, raged afresh 
To feel, behind a carnal mesh, 

The clean bones crying in the flesh. 


Mrs. Wylie is essentially a creature of bodiless passions, and 
this is one reason why a lack of emotionalism has been ascribed to 
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her. Her critics have yet to learn that the desires and emotions 
and lusts of the brain are as intense and durable as those of the 
body. It is from this stuff that the martyrs were made, and not 
from the fanatic animal-like emotionalists that tradition has 
made out of some of them. It is the putting off of the corrup- 
tions of the body that lifts the soul to the perilous heights. There 
is a touch of the martyr in Mrs. Wylie, and this is a most natural 
result of an absolute indwelling on self. Together with this 
intensity is the power to disengage her mind from her existence. 
To gaze upon herself, to sit in judgment on her days and ways, is 
part of the rare prerogative which her controlled intellect gives 
her. In one of her most beautiful lyrics she writes: 


Now let no charitable hope 
Confuse my mind with images 
Of eagle and of antelope: 

I am in nature none of these. 


I was, being human, born alone; 
I am, being woman, hard beset; 
I live by squeezing from a stone 
The little nourishment I get. 


In masks outrageous and austere 

The years go by in single file; 

But none has merited my fear, 

And none has quite escaped my smile. 


So much insistence on the mind must not cloud the reader’s 
comprehension of Mrs. Wylie’s strange qualities. Her nets to 
catch the wind are not wholly woven of the semi-sombre threads 
of the mind; they are shot through with the burning threads of 
emotion as well. I should say that her work comes closer to 
Walter Pater’s dictum, “to burn with this hard, gem-like flame,” 
than that of any other writer of this gerieration. 


All this may be affirmed with the implication that her position 
is at best tentative, that she is yet to develop her peculiar vein of 
work to an actual achievement before she unquestionably con- 
solidates her position. In spite of the many laudatory enco- 
miums which her novel, Jennifer Lorn, has aroused, I consider 
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it less a development and emphatic progression than a strangely 
complete reiteration of a unique mentality, a decoration and em- 
broidery in fantastic and semi-barbaric colours of that astonish- 
ing individuality that has been for long suspect in her work. It 
is less concentrated than her poems, because it is less personal, 
but it furnishes her readers a definitive proof of her clear men- 
tality, her unmuddied thinking, her meticulous craftsmanship. 
Instead of carrying her on it has but completed and furnished the 
solitary tower wherein she exists. Here is a case of décor, an 
amplification, the judicious distribution of colour upon a clear 
outline. There is nothing in Jennifer Lorn that is better than her 
best poems, and Jennifer Lorn as a whole can take no higher place 
than Black Armour. I do not mean unduly to minimize Jennifer 
Lorn, but to point out that its value to Mrs. Wylie and her public 
is mainly because it makes it so much easier to gauge the artist. 
From an unknown writer the book would have been a great 
achievement; from Mrs. Wylie it is but an expected strengthening 
of her position. However, she has yet to solve the mystery of her 
existence. The book, with its cool colour, its restrained treat- 
ment of oriental motifs, its calm handling of frantic impulses, its 
minute architectonics, and its steady jewel-like flare, as though 
one opened a chest of precious stones, proves many things. It is 
evidence that she can build better than any American woman of 
her generation, that she can carry through to a deft ironic con- 
clusion an extended effort, that she can command an apparently 
effortless consistency, that in technique and instinctive feeling 
and intellect she might circumscribe a great theme. 

In her poetry Mrs. Wylie has practically always been herself. 
Even in Peregrine I have the impression that this is what she 
would have been if she had been a man. Certain characteristics 
stand out as among those human attributes that appeal to her 
most strongly. In Jennifer Lorn she was, of course, under the 
necessity of creating a gallery of characters, of distinct personi- 
fications. It would be interesting to go into these personages and 
point out how their individuality is asserted through their con- 
struction on individual facets of Mrs. Wylie’s poetry, how Gerald 
Poynyard is the exemplification of that unemotional, coolly 
satiric, self-sufficient blend of manhood which gave birth to 
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Peregrine, how the naive childlike qualities that shape them- 
selves into Jennifer may be found in some of the lyrics, how even 
the boyish sexless passion of Mirza Abbas is subtly prefigured in 
Nets to Catch the Wind and Black Armour. These creatures are 
all splintered diamond-facets from the crystalline mind of Mrs. 
Wylie. They are different, and yet they are natural evocations 
from a single intellect. Mrs. Wylie is as much the childlike 
Jennifer as she is the cold and disturbingly consistent Gerald. 

It is because I believe that here is a profound and unaffected 
intelligence, cruelly hammered into a glittering weapon by the 
enormous madnesses of life, fully able to cope with the intensi- 
ties, febrilities and disorganized divagations of existence, that I 
make my comment so bold. I know of no other writer in Amer- 
ica, excepting Edwin Arlington Robinson, who is better able to 
stand intense questioning and unpalliated criticism. This mind 
can pierce like a sword and then suddenly assume the impregna- 
bility of a bull-hide shield. It is less curious than quick at 
comprehension, and yet it is unresting in its intellectual explora- 
tions and discoveries. She is no more than a woman, and yet 
she is as much as a woman and therefore a phoenix of mysterious 
plumage. She has her failures, her moments of futile play in 
rhyme, but her rigorous technique renders them less obvious than 
in other writers. If the thought escapes the structure, one may 
always admire the structure, much as one may admire an 
Etruscan bracelet even though the white arm that once wore it 
is long since dust. But it is seldom that this is necessary. For 
the most part this unresting mind that probes and explores and is 
so self-sufficient halts and charms the reader. It makes her 
nearest rival, Miss Millay, appear like a pseudo-sophisticated child 
obsessed by the pet egoism of a blasé naiveté, if such a contra- 
diction is possible. Miss Millay may not be able to hold her 
world close enough, but Mrs. Wylie can hold her world in the 
palm of her slender hand. 

HERBERT S. GORMAN. 




















CONTEMPORARY SPANISH-AMERICAN 
POETRY 


BY MUNA LEE 


Pegasus is content, leaping and playing, 
For Pegasus through fields of the Inca is straying. 
—Dario. 


CoNTEMPORARY poetry in Spanish America is essentially lyric 
poetry; and its multi-coloured profusion has led to the comment 
—true enough, so far as my own knowledge goes—that there is 
no Latin-American who has not written at least one good lyric. 
Poetry, however, is far from being confined to the written page. 
As in Spain, where the folk-poetry, the anonymous voice of the 
pueblo, is perhaps the most interesting phase of contemporary 
poetic activity, one hears from the lips of payo in Mexico or 
jtbaro in Porto Rico a spontaneous love-song: 

Oh, mother, I went to the market, 
‘Yo the booth where love was sold— 


I bought but a trinket, mother, 
And it cost me dearer than gold! 


or caustic political comment equally spontaneous: 


Now that the sapling has fallen 

Where the peacock slept the night through, 
On the hard ground he must slumber 

As other animals do! 


In Spain the leading modern poets have long recognized and 
turned to their own uses the popular method; and in South 
America, too, the anthologies begin to be enriched with the 
charming pattern of the cantares—four-line songs, two unrhymed 
lines alternating with two in assonance or rhyme: 

Ah, the hard stones of the highway 

Keep the print of my footsteps; 

But of all my suffering 
Not a trace on your heart is left! 
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Naturally, the poet born into such an environment is assured 
of his audience; and it is not strange that the Latin American 
finds in poetry even a means of professional and political advance- 
ment; with poet-presidents as the rule rather than the exception. 
The result of this emotional debauch—as the Spanish Intellec- 
tuals who oppose the phenomenon like to call it—is undoubtedly 
to exaggerate the more romantic and fantastic traits of the Latin 
temperament, and to postpone the general acceptance of the 
scientific attitude toward life: but that some very fine poetry is 
also the result is easily demonstrable. 

Take the two following sonnets, for instance, by authors 
practically unknown even in their own small countries; sonnets 
which are not better than a dozen others to be encountered in a 
month’s casual reading, and yet which, once met with, one does 
not care to let quite slip from the memory. The first is by a 
San Dominican, Armando Alvarez Pifieiro: 

In my hammock indolently reclined 
After the rough toil of the day I lie, 


While in the soft transparency of the sky 
Likeness to my brunette’s warm eyes I find. 


The stars their quiet brilliance display; 

The atmosphere its warmth and calmness yields. 
I breathe the pleasant odor of the fields 

And, “Life is good!” half-dreamily I say. 


In this settled peace that Fate bestowed, 

The Strange and the Withheld are past my knowing; 
Far-off the dog barks and the wind is blowing: 
While the light breeze to my ears is bringing 

The rough voice of a farmhand who is singing 

A folk-song, in the moonlight, down the road. 


And the other, as I discover with some difficulty, i is by O. Cerna 
Sandoval, of San Salvador: 


You make me desperate: what forces shall I bring 
To bear that you at last may come to see 

That your soul will have everything in me— 
Torment and joy, life, love, and suffering! 


How would you be loved? Name your desire! 
With a sweetness as of Christian light on all, 
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| Or with the delectable bitterness of gall, 
Or with a vanished pagan grace and fire? 


Of all love’s stairs the ascent I divine; 

And for your love, if yours shall equal mine, 
My every energy to the one end bending, 
How easily shall I do your behest: 

‘ Baring my talons, or my wings extending, 
To love you as a dove or a wild beast! 


| One finds, then, poetry everywhere in the Southern republics. 
What of the voices that sound most clearly above the chorus? 
What is their method, and what its results? These are questions 
| that it is fascinating to attempt to answer. 

| A poet may express his environment in either of opposite 
, ways: by an interpretation of it or by a reaction against it. 
Certainly the best contemporary example of the former method 
is José Santos Chocano; of the latter, Rubén Dario. Dario, born 
into the tropical luxuriance of voleano-dominated Nicaragua, 
in the old Spanish city where the Cristus of dark wood stands 
among the silken-robed saints of the great cathedral, within 
sight and sound of the tropical forest vibrant with “wind and 
axes and birds and wild bulls in chorus”, longed passionately for 
the ordered and formal elegance of the eighteenth century. His 
dreams were of marquises and abbés at Versailles; of the prim 
beauty of gardens; and of marbles through a dusk of cypresses. 
He was as surely formed by Nicaragua as Ezra Pound by Iowa; 
but Dario had the advantage of being a great poet. This 
nostalgia for a vanished period resulted in some very beautiful 
poems—in the greater part of Azul, the book that made his 
reputation, as well as in Prosas Profanas, and in the revelatory 
lyric that opens Cantos de Vida y Esperanza; though it is quite 
true that, once in Paris, he discovered Nicaragua, and found 
inspiration for some of his noblest work in the sombre and gor- 
geous complexity of the tropics. In spite of his early prejudices, 
his range was wide; and if toward the last—he died in 1916— 
his poetry narrowed somewhat, as is natural with a maturing 
poet, it deepened as well. He himself said of this later phase: 









Poor tree that I am, the light wind’s caresses 
In youth made a vague, sweet sound through the bough. 
44 
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Now the time of the youthful smile has passed over— 
Leave it to the hurricane to move me now! 


Dario’s first book was the formal challenge to Romanticism, 
which in Spain had early hardened into a spiritual mould into 
which were almost invariably wrought Byronic despair and con- 
tempt for life. Metrical versatility had been lost, though old 
Spanish is metrically very rich; and poets, in a welter of apostro- 
phe, were painfully concerned as to “poetic” and “‘non-poetic”’ 
words. Latin America, for all the patriotic feeling engendered 
by her various revolutions, had accepted the poetic formulas thus 
developed with little protest until Dario sounded in Azul the 
tocsin to which the youth of a dozen countries eagerly responded. 
His succeeding volumes were a rising series of triumphs; and he 
lived to see his doctrines of absolute freedom in theme and 
diction, of individual and personal beauty, themselves harden into 
dogma among his disciples and become the object of attack by 
his rebellious juniors. To a turn for unexpected phrase and an 
unusual—almost a unique—gift of music, Dario united passionate 
vitality and a fine discrimination: there is tropical luxuriance in 
his poetry, but rarely a fault of taste; although, strictly in ac- 
cordance with his theories, he does not hesitate to interrupt the 
organ-music of The Litany for Our Lord Don Quixote with jeers 
at poet’s prizes (which he was continually winning), doctor’s 
prescriptions, and the Spanish Academy: 

King of all cavaliers, lord of the sorrowing, 

From warfare your sustenance, from dream your cloak borrowing, 
Crowned with illusion’s golden crest: 

Of whom none has ever beat down the daring, 


As the shield on your arm, all vision bearing, 
And all heart, as your lance in rest; 


Noble pilgrim, all pilgrims surpassing, 

Who sanctify all roads by your passing, ~ 
With tread heroic, august, uncouth; 

Against certainties and against consciences, 

Against the laws and against the sciences, 
Against falsehood, against truth. 


Pray for us, generous, pious, and most proud one; 
Pray for us, chaste, pure, heavenly, unbowed one, 
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Pray for the worthless, intercede for our sod! 

Since we are now without vigor or glory, 

Without soul, without light, without life, without Quixote, 
Without foot nor wing, without Sancho nor God! 


From so many sorrows, from griefs heart-wringing, 
From supermen of Nietzsche, from aphonic singing, 
From the prescriptions that doctors give to us, 
From epidemies of horrible blasphemies 

Of the Academies, 

Good Lord, deliver us! 


Dario’s followers have been many, and they have produced 
shining and honied things: yet perhaps the most interesting of 
the poets he aided in developing is his talented and vigorous 
opponent, the poet who attacked his theories of beauty with the 
energy of rebellious youth, Enrique Gonzdlez Martinez, of Mex- 
ico, who cried out against Dario’s favorite poetic emblem: 


Wring the neck of the lying-feathered swan 
That lends a white note to the fountain’s blue! 
Its prettiness is well enough, but on 

The soul of things it cannot say much to you! 


The idea of poetry as a decoration—an idea undoubtedly held 
by many of Dario’s followers—infuriates the Mexican poet. His 
own work is thoughtful, terse, vivid, whether in a brief lyric, 


The tree was a dome above the miniature garden, 
An emerald heaven over a little world, 


or in one of the solemn odes wherein-— 


the strange eternal voices 
over desert vastness speak. 


Alfonso Guillén Zelaya, in Honduras, is another poet whose 
work presents at its sincerest and best the revolt against Modern- 
ism; though it is in his case rather a resolute and tranquil turning 
away from what is extravagant and transient in the movement. 
With a simplicity at times approaching naiveté, he writes quietly 
of quiet lives, observing to the letter Fantasio’s advice to “‘write 
in a low voice”. The flavour of this poet’s temperament per- 
vades even his briefest love-lyric: 
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Impossible now that frivolous thought return: 

The Universe has caught me into its rhythm now anew. 
There is kindness in thorns, fresh water in the sea, 

And the tree has blossomed to shed fragrance on my verse. 


Meanwhile, in Guatemala the perturbed spirit of Arévalo Mar- 
tinez walks by night, launching its indictment against the age in 
which “Sancho Panza criticizes, Sancho Panza writes verses”’. 

José Santos Chocano, of Peru, was born to glorify his environ- 
ment, as Dario to transcend it. That the traditions, topography, 
and potential future of Latin-America constitute excellent subject 
matter for poetry was, perhaps, discovered by Andrade; it was 
certainly brought before the world in bold relief by Chocano, 
who lost little time in announcing, “ Walt Whitman has the North, 
but I have the South”. The implication is misleading: he is 
more like Vachel Lindsay in method than Whitman. His wide- 
spread popularity is due to his splendid rhythms, gorgeous 
splashes of local color, and insistence upon the twin splendours 
of the Aztec and the Castilian heritage. At his sonorous best, 
he is not far from being what he declares himself to be, 

the primitive spirit, 
the primitive spirit of the forests and the Andes. 


He indicates his own scope and limitations in Blazon: 


I am America’s singer, autochthonous and wild: 
My lyre has a soul, an ideal my singing. 

My verse does not rock with the motion mild 
Of a tropic hammock from low boughs swinging. 


When I feel Inca, the Lord Sun invoking, 
Into my hands his royal powers spring; 
When I feel Spanish, the Conquest evoking, 
My strophes then like crystal trumpets ring. 


My imagination comes from the Moor. 

The Andes are of silver, but gold the Lion glows, 
And the two I mingle with an epic sound. 

Spanish is the blood that to an Inca measure flows: 
Were I not poet, I might have been renowned 

As a white Adventurer or an Indian Emperor. 


Chocano suggests, though he does not resemble, the handful 
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of poets who in countries so far apart as Colombia and Uruguay 
attempt to picture the familiar details of homely life; those 
whose intention, shall we say, most nearly approximates that 
of Robert Frost—though the vision of a Latin Frost does, I admit, 
seem rather richly humorous. Best known of these is Luis C. 
Lépez, a Colombian, the distinctive characteristic of whose 
work—apart from its very singing quality—is the juxtaposition 
of the beautiful and the repulsive. He delights to shock the 
reader; a youthful trait he may outgrow. He is at his best in 
picturing night in a tropical village, when— 
the breeze 


Wafts down the street what an odor 
Of yucca-bread and chocolate, of camphor and cheese!— 


almost permitting one to forget the revolting metaphor that 
follows. Less celebrated than Lépez, more even in workman- 
ship, and promising a considerable performance, is his young 
compatriot, Jorge Mateus, who says of himself: 


I learned song among the paths 
By which the white sheep browse; 


I learned song upon the hill-top 
Where go the country girls with startled eyes; 


And my verses know—oh, poor child-songs!— 
About red carnations pinned to the blouse. 


Still another Colombian, Cornelio Hispano, has succeeded 
admirably in rendering the village life of the Cauca. In Porto 
Rico, Virgilio Davila, a middle-aged Porto Rican farmer, has 
given in A Village of Yesterday a sonnet series picturing with 
sympathy and unfailing good humour small town types not so 
very different from our own; and the most melodious and popular 
living Porto Rican poet, Luis Llorens Torres, has written a charm- 
ing series of Creole sketches dealing with life on the haciendas; 
while a young Uruguayan, Pedro’ Leandro Ipuche, published 
last year his first book, a vivid interpretation of the Uruguayan 
cattlemen—poems with more than a passing resemblance to our 
own cowboy songs. 

These poets are reporters, not primarily critics, of manners; 
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but the spirit of criticism is not lacking. The Colombian, Guil- 
lermo Valencia, one of the most widely read of contemporaries, 
has written in Anarchs a powerful poem of social protest, develop- 
ing his theme by a series of images sometimes brutal, sometimes 
very delicate, but always striking: 
, Dogs, miners, artists, 
The arid enclosures that shut you in 
Consume your livid flesh; 


And in the world’s dusty Sahara 
You find the water—of tears only! 


The poetry of protest seems to belong inherently, however, to 
Chile, which ranks with Argentina as the most progressive and 
material of the republics. In Samuel A. Lillo, in Manuel 
Magellanes Moure, even in Gabriela Mistral, who is more often 
concerned with the invisible than with the visible world, we 
find the awakened social consciousness that reaches its most 
flaming expression in The New Marseillaise of Victor Domingo 
Silva: 

The egoistic poet who keeps silent before 

Earth’s pain and her infamy is a knave—and no more! 

In supreme epochs the harp-strings should teem 

With impassioned notes of an anger supreme. 

The great poet his standard must unfurl, 

And across the trenches his strophes hurl! 

And in the same storm, the same madness come 

As his brothers, to triumph or martyrdom! 


There is, too, the poetry of the revolutionists—poetry written 
in exile or in prison against a specific tyranny; the poetry that 
Diaz Mirén, “‘the old Mexican lion”, wrote in his youth, and 
that Blanco Fombona (Venezuela) is writing now; the vigor 
of which compensates for what it frequently lacks in finish: 


There is yet something good despots.cannot imprison 
Nor load irons upon! 
In justice to the poets just mentioned, it should be stated that 
each of them has produced some very finely-finished lyrics as 
well; a fact not to surprise us when we remember the kind of 
song uttered in time of peace by that grizzled warrior, Ben 
Jonson. What Dario said of Fombona is true of the three of 
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them: “In the mouth of this lion you will often find the Biblical 
honeycomb”. 

And there is the poetry that escapes the world entirely, and 
finds the compensations so often and so nobly celebrated in 
Spanish—by Santa Teresa; by St. John of the Cross; by Fray 
Luis de Leén; by that lovely and dauntless and irresistible 
seventeenth-century Mexican nun, Sister Juana Inez of the 
Cross; by her biographer, Amado Nervo, just five years dead; 
and at the present moment in Chile, by the mystic who prefers 
to be known as Gabriela Mistral, whose sonnets ran across a 
continent like wild-fire upon publication two or three years ago. 
Her poems for children are also very lovely, and they are unique 
in Spanish literature, which has often sung of childhood, but 
never before with the convincing simplicity achieved by Gabriela 
Mistral in her Song for a Children’s Round: 


The sky of December is pure, 
Holy nectars the spring’s basin fill, 
And the shivering grass started up 
To dance a round on the hill. 


The mothers gaze from the valley 
And past the tall grasses, until 

They see a great white daisy 
Which is our round on the hill. 


They see a great white daisy 
That lifts and bends and is still, 

That falls apart, comes together, 
And is our round on the hill. 


Today there blossoms a rosebud, 
Wild pinks their fragrance distil, 

A lamb was born in the valley, 
And we danced a round on the hill. 


“Whoever wishes to have something by which to distinguish 
Uruguay from its many sister republics,” said James Bryce in his 
book on South America, “‘may remember that it is the smallest 
of the South American States, and that it has neither mountains, 
nor deserts, nor antiquities, nor aboriginal Indians.” These 
facts merely make it harder to explain why, in the last half- 
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century, Uruguayan literature has produced Spanish America’s 
profoundest and gentlest philosopher, José Enrique Rodé; her 
one analytical and brilliant dramatist, Florencio Sanchez; her 
most popular and very talented woman-poet, Juana de Ibar- 
bourou; and the strange genius whose influence on the younger 
generation of poets is that today most marked, most widespread, 
and most easily traceable, though he died fifteen years ago at the 
age of thirty-five—Julio Herrera-Reissig. One may explain 
Dario as a reaction against environment and Chocano as its 
apotheosis, but the influences that made Herrera-Reissig lie 
deeper, deep as the roots of being. His world was the invisible 
world that he carried about with him, his stage the interior of 
his own consciousness, where the drama might reach its climax 
in inaction: 

Conning you close with a suggestive surmise, 

The epilogue of all my dreams I learned; 


And the gray messenger doves of your eyes 
Most quietly then from the skies returned. 


I was to have said the last word—and I kept 
A frightful silence without one lament. 

My lost Aprils I was to have wept— 

And I smiled, fierce and indifferent. 


The moon, like a good sister, understood, 
For my sake hushing her own pain as well: 
Not a movement, not a gesture, not a mood. 
A frozen kiss there was—a frozen word— 

A kiss, a word; there is no more to tell. 

All occurred in nothing’s having occurred. 


His love-sonnets in general give a detached, half-mocking 
analysis of a situation trivial in its outward aspect, and yet, in 
his own phrase, with implications that approach 


~ 


the glacial wall 
that marks the utmost boundaries of existence. 


His technical contribution was the perfection of a subtle and 
intricate harmony in such of his longer poems as Armando, and 
a brilliant use of precise and unexpected metaphor, as this, of a 
summer dusk: 
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Across rose-scented silence, a cricket scratches; 
or, of waters at sunset, 
The lake dreams of a crime. 


His imitators have been more successful in achieving his effect 
of brilliancy and his unexpectedness than his precision. During 
his last years his work became incoherent—he had fallen a prey 
to morphine—but even then it was never shoddy nor dull. One 
confronts in it at all times a mind skilful and relentless in probing 
its own motives. His influence, which has spread slowly but 
unceasingly since his death, and is today perhaps at its highest 
level, may be traced in every one of the countries of South Amer- 
ica; frequently, in the work of the most promising of the younger 
poets. Lugones in Argentina is a well-known example; Cabal- 
lero Mejias in Venezuela and Palés Matos in Porto Rico, neither 
of them yet thirty, are others who will be well-known in the 
future. The interesting work of the Cuban, José Manuel 
Poveda, while individual and striking, has, in its strangely 
haunting harmonies and almost weird choice of words, much in 
common with that of Herrera-Reissig. 

Although the work of the woman poet mentioned, Juana de 
Ibarbourou, is less subtle than that of Alfonsina Storni, on the 
other side of the River Plate; though she is more easily moved to 
light responses than Gabriela Mistral; she has, at the age of 
thirty, achieved her own very widely applauded manner: the 
brief, passionate lyric with a fragrant blossom and a bitter seed: 


I shall suffer for you. 

Blessed be the evil that your love will do! 
Blessed be the blade, the net I shall feel! 
Blessed be thirst and steel! 


Instead of diadems in my hair 
Seven long thorns I shall wear. 
Instead of ear-rings I shall don 
Two burning coals vermilion. 


And you will weep and pity me. 
Then more than ever mine you will be. 


Alfonsina Storni’s work, while sometimes carelessly finished, 
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seems to me of firmer texture and more original quality than 
Juana de Ibarbourou’s. Both, however, show a new insight— 
new, at least, in the literature of their race—into feminine psy- 
chology; the young Argentine speaking characteristically in 
Running Water: 
Yes, I move, I live, I wander astray, 
Water running, intermingling, over the sands; 


I know the passionate pleasure of motion; 
I taste the forests; I touch strange lands. 


Yes, I move—perhaps I am seeking 

Storms, suns, dawns, a place to hide.— 
What are you doing here, pale and polished, 
You, the stone in the path of the tide! 


* * - * * * * * 


Are these all? Not all, nor half. Each country has its own 
packed and overflowing anthology—its Parnaso—and not all 
the poets can be found even therein. I have simply offered a 
foot-note to a richly interesting literature.of which we think too 
seldom. This ferment of creation to the south of us, in conjunc- 
tion with our own quickened interest in poetry, is perhaps helping 
in the achievement of the Pan-American character prophesied 
by Antonio Pérez-Pierret (Porto Rico), who sees “aboriginal 
copper, carbon of Ethiopia, Latin dream, and stark Anglo- 
Saxon reality” fusing at last into a personality synthesizing the 
trinity of force in a profound unity: 

And he will be brain, 


And he will be arm, 
And he will be poet. 


It is a vision worth pondering. 


Mona LEe. 
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THE AYES HAVE IT 
BY ARTHUR CLEVELAND CLARKE 


I am becoming very tired of reading and hearing negations, 
the constant telling of what people do not think, do not believe, 
do not like. Nature abhors a vacuum, and so doI. So also did 
Goethe, for he once said, “I shall be happy to hear your convic- 
tions, but please keep your doubts to yourself.” I am weary 
of the constant harping on blemishes and defects, of being eter- 
nally informed of what’s wrong with the world, of the brutal 
shaking out of Pandora’s box of human ills to the very last atom, 
without leaving even a little trembling hope behind. Doubtless 
the poor old world is sick enough to require expert diagnosis, but 
I object to having it placed on the dissecting table merely to be 
dismembered and disdained without any serious attempt to put it 
together again on an improved basis. It is the only world we 
have at present and we simply must save it. It is a comforting 
thought that it has recovered from many critical illnesses before 
this. In truth, its career has been chiefly a series of crises. The 
unpleasant facts in the case may be undeniable, but their dis- 
cussion is fruitless and wastefully depressing, unless at the same 
time effort is made to deal with them in some constructive 
fashion. I feel inclined to say to the clamourous chorus of cap- 
tious critics, in the vulgar but appropriate parlance of the cow- 
boy, “Put up, or shut up.” 

The controversy between optimism and pessimism is of course a 
question of attitude. Some of us see and know more of the gen- 
eral conditions of life than others—but all see and know enough 
to realize that all nature, animate and inanimate, is a battle- 
ground for the opposing forces of construction and destruction, 
growth and decay, life and death. Optimists and pessimists alike 
are compelled to admit the existence of the struggle. But the 
optimist is always voting for, betting on, the constructive forces. 
He is always confident of their superior strength, and therefore 
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of their final victory. He declares that, in spite of many defects 
and defeats, the ayes have it and always will have it. The 
pessimist, on the other hand, is always betting on the destruc- 
tive forces. His is a negative and depreciatory position. He is 
a prophet of evil, an apostle of despair. He is always seeing 
everything going to the dogs. His attitude would not matter 
much, except for the inner comfort and serenity of those who 
really care, if it were a matter of mere abstract opinion. We 
would not even pity the vociferous pessimists, as beneath their 
dolorous complaints one often detects an undertone of happiness 
in painting their dark pictures. But it is more than an abstract 
matter, for pessimists do real harm, because they dampen en- 
thusiasm and paralyze effort. I do not desire the pessimists to 
become Pollyannas. That would be only to exchange one kind 
of blindness for another. Doubtless it is one’s duty to see 
things as they actually are, and so we must see, and confess that 
we see, the ugly, baneful, puzzling elements in the life about us. 
We must not say “Peace, peace,” when there is no peace—but 
yet we must always labour for peace. We must not deny nor 
ignore the existence of the complex problems which vitally con- 
cern us all, but at the same time, if we are not to be ignoble 
cowards and slackers, we must strive valiantly to solve them. 
Any soul that can behold cruel wrong and injustice without a 
passionate desire not only to protest, but to do everything possi- 
ble towards remedying it; can see the battle waging hotly be- 
tween the forces which are protecting and fortifying men’s 
highest hopes and aspirations and those which are discrediting 
and destroying them, and yet is not impelled both to cheer on the 
true friends of man and also to back them up whole-heartedly, 
may be the keenest of easy-chair critics, but has no qualifica- 
tions for leadership in these critical and exacting days, towards 
which our attitude was predetermined-when we called them the 
period of reconstruction. 

We cannot deny that there must be now and always in a 
world of mistakes and blunders, considerable pulling down and 
uprooting. In every department of life, personal, social, political, 
progress requires the clearing of space, the digging of cellars, the 
laying of foundations; but all this preliminary process is futile 
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failure unless the final result is a building of some substance and 
solidity, imperfect and defective, of course, as every human un- 
dertaking inevitably must be to some extent, but yet a real 
contribution toward solving the moral housing problem of the 
world’s pressing needs and its no less pressing hopes and aspira- 
tions. We must not build haphazardly, without plan or delib- 
eration, or without counting the cost, but build we must, some- 
how, and not merely demolish, merely hinder and hector those 
who deserve credit for doing at all, no matter how inadequately 
and poorly, what we have not had the courage to attempt 
ourselves. 

Christian morality raised sins of omission to the highest rank 
of evil. Its most serious indictment is, “Ye did it not.” Its 
golden rule is a rule of doing. A cultured Chinaman once 
claimed that Confucius had given men a rule as golden as that 
of Christ. But all the tremendously fundamental difference be- 
tween affirmation and negation, between activity and inactivity, 
between love and selfishness, between brotherhood and moral 
isolation, is found in the difference between being told by Christ 
“Do unto others what ye would they should do unto you,” and 
being told by Confucius “Do not to others what ye would not 
have them do to you.” And the people who have no counsels 
but counsels of despair, who do not vote, who will not have 
anything active to do with political life or effort, through moral 
disgust or fear of contamination, who are not willing to run the 
risk or to take the trouble to think out or to work out possible 
solutions to social and political problems—these virtually prefer 
Confucius to Christ, as their highest ideal seems to be to keep 
morally clean and to dono harm. And it is largely due to these 
cowardly and inactive Laodiceans that there exists today such 
a lamentable lack of leadership and initiative. But the stress 
and turmoil of the age is going to make it increasingly difficult 
for people to remain in the ruts of inaction and negation, or in 
the position of mere bystanders. The critics will be forced to 
do something as well as say something. Insistent questions will 
have to be answered. Overwhelming conditions will have to be 


| dealt with on some other principle than that of drifting. 


I have often thought that it would do a world of good if the 
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overflowing flood of negative criticism, of doubt and denial and 
dissension, could be stopped, say for ten years, like the proposed 
naval holiday; all controversy laid aside, and no criticism allowed 
that does not offer definite plans and proposals for codperation 
on the basis of affirmation and agreement, in politics, in business, 
in religion. What a relief to our nerves and our brains and our 
feelings! What an opportunity for thinking things out to some 
constructive conclusion! Of course, obstacles and oppositions 
would have to be considered in order to be overcome. We would 
not, could not, ignore the powers of darkness, mental and moral, 
but we would marshal hopefully against them every ray of light 
from any quarter we could possibly focus upon them to disperse 
them—but light against darkness, not gloom against gloom, 
negation against negation. The critics who raise nothing but 
objections, who find it so easy to pick flaws in the works and 
plans of others, would be forced into telling us what they had to 
propose for meeting the situation whose serious condition they 
magnify, and therefore are the more bound to help cure. If 
every criticism thus involved an active attempt to grapple with 
difficulties disclosed, the fools would possibly rush in less madly, 
and even angels fear to tread the path of negative,criticism. If 
every critic could be compelled to prove how much better he 
could have performed the imperative undertaking, or have met 
the inevitable responsibility, the réle of critic would surely be 
much less popular than it is at present. 

I am optimistic enough to believe that the world has never 
before had so many well-wishers for its general peace and pros- 
perity as it possesses today; sincere altruists, deeply concerned 
for the welfare of all mankind, honestly and unselfishly interested 
in the perplexing problems which have only a moral claim on 
their attention. They are the salt of the earth, preserving it 
from moral decay, and if they could be_united, rallied and guided, 
they could perform wonders. But their great need, the great 
need of the age, is leadership. Granting this, what shall our 
attitude be? Shall we sit supinely by, either yielding to despair 
or waiting inactively for the advent of the plumed heroes of our 
dreams who shall set all things right? Shall we not rather try 
to fashion leadership out of the materials we have, and make 
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sure we are not ignoring leaders who need our backing? Shall 
we not do all we can to give encouragement to the hopes and 
the aspirations which shall nerve them to active effort? Shall 
we not use our utmost endeavours to assemble and coérdinate 
every constructive force available for combating the paralyzing 
effects of cowardice and cynicism? Wecannot all become leaders, 
but we can at least push a little, and perhaps help to make 
leaders; and all the time we are either choosing, or allowing, 
leaders, such as they are, both official and unofficial. 

Democracy, even in its freest forms, cannot carry on without 
leadership, and its critical responsibility is that it must choose 
and make what it refuses to accept ready-made. We must have 
the bosses of machine politics, leaders who make their living by 
graft and malign influence, unless we provide and develop the 
initiative and the executive efficiency, as well as the righteous- 
ness, which shall render bosses an unnecessary evil. They have 
been doing what must be done somehow, and the sit-backers are 
just as responsible for the harm they cause as the stand-patters. 
We must have enough faith in our ideals to set them to work. 
Galsworthy tells us that “the great lack of our age is an ideal 
expressed with sufficient concreteness to be like a vision beckon- 
ing. Short sight is democracy’s danger. On the eighth day of 
July, 1401, the dean and chapter of Seville assembled in the 
Court of Elms and solemnly resolved: ‘Let us build a church so 
great that those who come after will think us mad to have at- 
tempted it!’” But they were not mad any more than was Paul 
before Agrippa, for the glorious cathedral of Seville stands to- 
day a powerful witness to the sanity and efficiency of an insistent 
ideal. 

To the eyes of patriotic faith and hope, Secretary Hughes 
standing before the Arms Conference in Washington, electi fying 
the world with his brave and unequivocal proposals, seemed the 
prophet and protagonist of a new era of constructive statesman- 
ship and wisely-adventurous leadership, neither rash nor timid, 
but always boldly affirmative. Whatever is accomplished, what- 
ever advance is won, whatever light of courage and zeal for 
further effort is kept aflame in the dim world so sorely needing 
it, has received very little aid from the conscientious objectors, 
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detractors and obstructionists of all sorts. The credit, the 
honour, the gratitude, is not for those who merely deny and 
denounce but do not—it is due to the doers, those who affirm, 
who act. The Ayes have it. Of course they make their many 
mistakes, they suffer their frequent reverses and defeats—like 
many a hero of the past, they may never reap their harvest, but 
without them shall be no harvest. And they belong to that 
noble army which Matthew Arnold apostrophizes so thrillingly: 


Souls temper’d with fire, 

Fervent, heroic, and good, 

Helpers and friends of mankind. 
* ~ * * * * 

Yours is the praise, if mankind 

Hath not as yet in its march 

Fainted, and fallen and died. 


*'s &© & & * 


Radiant with ardour divine! 
Beacons of hope, ye appear! 
Ye fill up the gaps in our files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Stablish, continue our march, 
On, to the bound of the waste, 
On, to the City of God. 


ARTHUR CLEVELAND CLARKE. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


Tue German and pro-German drive against the franc was 
from the beginning doomed to failure, because there were no 
economic conditions or circumstances warranting depression. 
On the contrary, the financial administration and the political 
policy of France strongly made for stabilization, while the pre- 
liminary intimations of the Dawes Commission suggested a rise 
rather than a decline in exchange. Presumably it was in a 
desperate effort to damage France as much as possible in ad- 
vance of the Dawes report, and in a realization that this was the 
last opportunity for such deviltry, that the drive was undertaken. 
Second only to the defeat of the conspiracy as cause for gratifica- 
tion was the contribution of America to the defence of France. 
The actions of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., and of the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Herrick, were as fine in their way and as help- 
ful as those of the American Expeditionary Forces in the World 
War, and are as warmly appreciated. They are also as savagely 
resented by the baffled Teutons; which is perhaps the supreme 
tribute to their efficiency and their merit. Especially have 
ebullitions of wrath arisen from those German-Americans who 
are more German than American—and sometimes more German 
than Germans in Germany. After the importunate demands for 
an American loan to Germany, the denunciation of Mr. Herrick’s 
purchase of a block of francs as a “violation of neutrality” 
exhibits a logic of which none but a German-American mind 
could be capable; while to rail at the same accomplished diplomat 
for his blood-guiltiness for four years of war, on the ground that 
if he had not been friendly to France in 1914 Germany would 
have won the war and ended it in three months—really, I wonder 
if the gods of Olympus never get tired of laughing at mortal 
imbecilities. 
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There is no occasion to wonder at the prevalence of factional 
conspiracies in Ireland, directed toward the overthrow of the 
Government; nor to reproach the Irish nation for them as though 
they were peculiar to it and were a demonstration of in- 
capacity for self-government. To me the chief cause for wonder 
is, that such troubles are so few and futile. History teaches that 
they are inevitable in the case of people who have long 
been held under alien rule. Recall the conduct of the Russians 
during the last century of Romanoff repression; and that of the 
Italians under the despotism of the Tedesci; and of the French 
when Louis Napoleon was on the throne; and of the Cubans, in 
the last half century of Spanish rule. Secret organizations and 
conspiracies were their only recourse. And the habit thus 
formed has in some measure persisted since the attainment of 
release from despotism. For a much longer period than any 
other country, Ireland chafed under the rule of the Sassenach, 
and plotted and conspired in secret. For generation after genera- 
tion Irishmen were “against the Government”, because the 
Government meant England. They formed and transmitted 
and inherited the habit. There are legends of Irish immigrants 
landing here and at once joining the political party that was out 
of office at the time, because they were “against the Govern- 
ment”. What wonder, then, if that same inclination so persists 
as to cause many Irishmen today to be opposed to the Govern- 
ment even when it is one of their own countrymen! 


That was a singularly inept suggestion that the United States 
should unite with the League of Nations in a disarmament 
compact, on the basis of prohibiting the manufacture of arms 
and ammunition by private concerns. The proposal that every 
lad who wants a shotgun, to keep crows from the cornfield, and 
every man who wants to shoot wild ducks or rabbits or other 
game, must get his supplies from a Government arsenal, and that 
the Government must undertake to manufacture and distribute 
them, is simply fantastic in its folly. It is more than that. It 
is contrary to the traditional policy of the United States. At 
the very beginning of our Government that greatest and noblest 
of pacifists, Thomas Jefferson, made known to the world that the 
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manufacture and sale of arms was an established and lawful 
industry of the American people, which would not be interfered 
with at any foreign behest. This country is not likely to seek 
abolition of war by abolition of liberty. 


Similarly unreasonable was the plea for this country to engage 
in some sort of a League of Nations confab looking to limitation 
of national armament. My recollection is—the League will 
kindly correct me if I err—that some time ago, long in advance of 
the League’s doing anything but talk about it, the United States 
Government called together at Washington a conference of the 
chief Army and Navy Powers of the world for that very purpose, 
the result of which was such a sweeping reduction and strict 
limitation of armaments as the world thitherto had scarcely 
ventured to dream of. It is also my very strong impression that 
the United States subjected its own armament to what was 
proportionately by far the greatest reduction and lowest limita- 
tion of all, and that at the present time, thanks to the inscrutable 
mysteries of an unwise Congress, our armament is considerably 
below the maximum permitted under the arrangement effected 
at our own instigation. In those circumstances a proposal for 
us to enter another such conference, for further doctoring of 
armaments, narrowly escapes impertinence. 


The largest of all our industrial corporations has just paid, 
involuntarily, a singularly high and welcome tribute to the 
memory of Warren G. Harding, worthy of grateful observation 
the world around. It will be recalled that during the last months 
of his life Mr. Harding was especially interested in an effort to 
persuade the United States Steel Corporation—and through it 
the whole steel industry of America—to abolish the twelve-hour 
day and put employment upon a more humane basis; and some 
of his very latest utterances, with tongue and pen, were appeals 
to that end. Happily, his life was spared until his pleas pre- 
vailed, though the full consummation was not attained until 
after his death, and the system of fewer hours which he had 
eloquently urged was adopted with many misgivings as to the 
result. But now the concrete result is reported by the United 
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States Steel Corporation. The twelve-hour day has been com- 
pletely eliminated, and the corporation is enjoying almost un- 
precedented prosperity. The last year, in which the effects of 
the change of hours were dominant, was with a single exception 
the most profitable peace year in the history of the industry. 
The increase in the payroll for the year was nearly $150,000,000, 
of which sixty per cent. was due to the employment of more men 
and forty per cent. to the increase in wages; and there was a 
comparable increase in net profits. It is true that there was also 
some increase in the selling prices of products, but I have heard 
of no considerable complaints of its needlessness or injustice. 
(Incidentally, the increase was greater on exports than on 
domestic sales; an interesting gloss upon the stock complaint of 
some that protected industries charge the home market higher 
prices than the foreign.) The incident marks a fine advance in 
American industry, and is a posthumous memorial of its most 
eminent advocate. 


Instead of the proverbial “Do the next thing,” the rule of 
today seems to be, Do some other thing. Thus a man is put at 
the head of the nation’s fiscal system because of his expert 
knowledge of finance. After several years of experience and 
singularly successful administration, in the course of his official 
duties he proposes an elaborate and comprehensive scheme of 
fiscal reorganization, looking to the great advantage of the 
people. Naturally, such a scheme, thus put forward by such a 
man, after long and arduous study, and with the assistance of a 
numerous staff of experts, and the advantage of such intimate 
and practical knowledge of the nation’s business as obviously 
nobody else could possess—such a scheme, I say, should be 
accepted and adopted as that of a man who supremely knows 
what he is talking about. Yet instantly upon its promulgation 
there is a widespread chorus of “Oh, no; that won’t do at all!” 
and a hundred men from Wayback, whose financial training has 
not been sufficient to enable them to discriminate between an 
elastic currency and rubber stamps, rush forward with substitute 
schemes, drafted by them offhand, which they insist are far 
superior to his. It is very much as though in a case of serious 
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illness an eminent physician were called in to treat the patient, 
and after he had made his diagnosis and written a prescription, 
the members of the family should intervene and say “You don’t 
know what you are talking about! Instead of quinine you must 
give him boneset tea; and instead of nux vomica he should have 
epsom salts.”” Nor are such vagaries confined to the Treasury. 
They are exhibited on every hand. Experts are apparently em- 
ployed to serve as foils for the genius of novices. 


Those who—like the late President Wilson—prefer the Euro- 
pean system of Ministries responsible to Parliament to the 
American system of a stable Executive, will do well to consider 
the illustration of the working of that system which was recently 
given in France. M. Poincaré, though strongly supported on 
the really supreme issues of the day, was forced to resign because 
of defeat in a snap vote on a minor issue. The fact that he was 
promptly urged, even by those who had compassed his defeat, 
to resume office, was no palliation of an incident which was 
deplorable and which might have been disastrous. I do not 
think that we have yet attained absolute perfection in the science 
of human government, but I am not inclined to prefer some 
other system just because it is different from our own. It is at 
times irritating to have obstreperous members of the Cabinet; 
but even that may be preferable to having a new Cabinet every 
thirty days just because members of Parliament do not like the 
way one Secretary brushes his hair or the way another entertains 
his personal guests. 


- Kosciuszko did not exclaim, as De Segur pretended, “Finis 
Polonia!” But it would be indisputably fitting to declare at 
this time “Finis Armenia!” We have it on no less authority 
than that of the Turkish Prime Minister that Turkey is no 
longer interested in the Armenians, since none of them are left 
within the borders of that Empire. They have all been killed, 
or driven into exile. Such is the fate of the oldest Christian 
community in the world, to which all the Powers of Christendom 
have consented. Thus is the supreme ambition of the Turk 
fulfilled. Abdul the Damned essayed it, but fell far short. 
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Enver and Talaat and their fellow murderers resumed the work 
during the World War, under German aid and encouragement; 
but they too had to leave it unfinished. The triumphant con- 
summation was reserved for the enlightened and progressive 
Turkish Republic, upon which the League of Nations smiles 
benignly. And now the Turk reports that he has at last finished 
the job, and is therefore ready to be admitted to the League as 
an honoured and trusted peer. A cynic might find grim satis- 
faction in the circumstance that, immediately following the 
announced extirpation of the last Armenians, the Turkish 
Government shuts up American schools, and seals the doors of 
Y.M.C.A. buildings. Why not? What better did anyone 


expect? 


Without any desire to become involved in current contro- 
versies, it may be fitting to point out, what indeed should be 
obvious to all thoughtful observers, that some of the ecclesias- 
tical organizations of today are making very strongly toward 
those very evils against which their predecessors protested and 
revolted in the Reformation. Chief among these was the 
identification of civil and religious authority, so that the dogmas 
and doctrines of the church were enforced by the State. But 
precisely that same system is sought by those who insist upon 
the State’s enacting and enforcing the principle of prohibition, 
which, whether per se good or bad, is certainly not a Christian 
or a moral principle, but purely and somewhat narrowly sec- 
tarian. It is also sought by those who demand the making and 
enforcement of Sabbatarian laws for Sunday; and who seek 
governmental prohibition of instruction in the modern physical 
sciences because of their supposed conflict with sectarian super- 
stitions. Again, the Reformation protested against the abuses 
of the rule that “the end justifies the means”. But the last 
few weeks have seen propagandists of some of the churches 
admitting that one of their agents did things contrary to both the 
civil and the moral law, but claiming that it was right for him to 
do so, since he was doing it in a good cause and against a great 
evil. So the issues of the sixteenth century are revived, but very 
much changed in their protagonists, in the twentieth century. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE NAPOLEONIC Lecenp. By Albert Leon Guérard. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


The authorities upon argumentation tell us that it is quite permissible to 
choose for discussion a negative proposition. If you do not wish to maintain 
the proposition, “Resolved, That Bacon wrote the plays attributed to Shake- 
speare,” you may defend the more modest thesis, “Resolved, That Shake- 
speare did not write the plays attributed to him.” Availing himself of this 
privilege, Mr. Guérard has written a book upon the proposition, “Resolved, 
That Napoleon I was not a superman.” 

Mr. Guérard’s honourable opponents, if he has any, would do well to be 
wary. They might begin, “Ladies and gentlemen, the proposition before us 
tonight is not anew one. This question, Was he a superman? has been raised 
concerning practically every great figure the world has ever known. It has 
been raised concerning Julius Cesar, concerning Socrates, even concerning 
the Founder of Christianity!” Spirited, but insufficient! It would be better 
to begin, “Ladies and gentlemen, the proposition defended by Mr. Guérard 
is neither new nor startling. (Yes, that’s better.) At a time when the fame 
of Napoleon is at a low ebb, it requires no great courage to go a little further 
than most of his critics and, beside depriving him of his character, to strip 
him of his genius. But was hea genius? That isthe question. In approach- 
ing it, let us not be blinded by that spirit of equalitarianism which calls itself 
democracy, but let us give superhuman qualities their due, wherever we find 
them!” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Guérard will win the debate. He has right on his side, 
and a great array of facts. 

It is false that France must inevitably have succumbed had not Napoleon’s 
genius saved her. Far from being the leader who made France the chief 
military power of Europe, he did not even create the instrument with which 
he worked. It was Lazare Carnot—who is no fit subject for a legend—that 
called into existence the invincible armies of France. Even the Napoleonic 
strategy was not a purely Napoleonic invention; it was the form of strategy 
which the Republican armies were naturally led to adopt. The Italian cam- 
paign was, indeed, a military masterpiece—this must be admitted—yet 
Napoleon lost the battle of Marengo and Desaix won it! Napoleon’s rivals 
among the Generals of France were, moreover, soon removed by death, or, in 
at least one instance, by intrigue. As compared with the Generals who fought 
against him, he had the vast advantage of being in sole command. Even so, 
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it is more than doubtful whether he could have done what Foch did. With 
Napoleon in sole command, the Allies might have lost the conflict on the 
Western Front. 

So much for his military glory. But what about his civil greatness? Here 
again, we must discount the legend. The famous Code was not the perfect 
instrument it has been represented to be. It has the order and practicality 
and decisiveness which are dear to the military mind. Nevertheless, it is, on 
the whole, an empirical hodge-podge. What is more, Napoleon himself was 
not its author. Hear what J. P. Esmein, professor in the Paris Law School, 
member of the French Institute, says about Napoleon and the Code: “Inter- 
esting as his observations occasionally are, he can not be considered as a serious 
collaborator in this great work.” To sum up this phase of the question, one 
may say: “Of all the ‘legends’ which form a halo round the Consulate and 
the Empire, there is none more legendary than that of Napoleon descending 
alone, like Moses from Mount Sinai, with the tables of the law in his hands.” 

So much for his civil greatness. Now, what about ... ? But 
enough. The judges have already made up their minds. . Mr. Guérard takes 
up other aspects of the subject. He shows that Napoleon was not “first in 
the hearts of his countrymen”, that he was a great self-advertiser, and in 
general that things are not what they seem. He discovers the origin of the 
Napoleonic legend and traces out its development through literature and 
tradition and the interplay of political motives. He supports his thesis with 
a wealth of wit and learning, and is not infrequently both acute and instructive. 

Only, this book of Mr. Guérard’s has the characteristic weakness of books 
maintaining a negative proposition—the weakness of Bob Ingersoll’s dialectic. 
To find God seems always more important than to point out “the mistakes of 
Moses”. It is simpler to discount all legends at a flat rate of, say, 40 per 
cent., and to accept what remains as a fair approximation to the reality, than 
to refute every legend point by point. Americans, with their shrewd realism 
and their sentiment of hero-worship, would be more grateful for a sort of min- 
imum Napoleon, whom they could admire at least a little, than for a punc- 
tured legend. And with them, at least, Napoleon-worship is not in danger 
of becoming a dangerous delusion! Many of us, it is to be feared, will ex- 
claim more than once, while reading this book, “Who knoweth not such things 
as these?” For we believe that every man of sense discounts “legends” — 
and loves them. 


. 





GrerRMANY, FrRANcE, AND ENGLAND. By Maximilian Harden. Trans- 
lated by William Cranston Lawton. New York: Brentano’s. 

A born prophet, a restless and fiery spirit, Isaiah-like in the compass and 
fervor of his eloquence, but vituperative, modern, journalistic, slangy, and at 
times too coarse for translation, Herr Harden draws a picture of German 
political character (and of human nature in general) that is almost unbearable 
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in its ugliness. Then, prophet-like, he turns from denunciation and in firm 
and dignified tones tells Germany and the world what God requires. 

The keynote of this book is Germany’s bad faith—an offense that smells to 
heaven. “Had Germany put the effort of will into the Reparations that she 
did into avoiding them, if with no less loud a drumbeat she had summoned 
her wealthy class to pay the indemnity to the conquerors, then no Frenchman 
and no Belgian would have come to Essen.” Every billion paid to the victors 
would have helped to stabilize the mark. But there has been no vision and 
no good will. From the first the slogan has been, “To the Outland, of course, 
everything must be denied.” The successive governments of Germany have 
been characterized by hypocritical incompetence. He is lucky in this book 
who escapes as lightly as Cuno, with the summing-up: “ What Cuno said was 
not precisely stupid; it was just what is naturally said. Again he gave the 
same impression: clever, in its way, shrewd; but without individuality and 
without passion. A good machine that runs empty if no one has charge of 
it.” Even the Independent Socialists were guilty of both stupidity and base 
hypocrisy. 

The social situation is no better than the political—profiteers pay huge 
prices for seats at salacious musical comedies, while a president rides two 
blocks in a luxurious car, to accomplish nothing. The whole spectacle affects 
Herr Harden with nausea. 

But the solution is not simply reformation—a change of heart. First of 
all, it is true, Germany must face the facts, acknowledge her obligations. 
How much this would add to the strength and the dignity of her position may 
be discovered by reading Herr Harden’s proposed answer to the French May 
Note, which constitutes Chapter XVI of the book under notice—a truly 
statesmanlike document. But this in itself is not enough. All the nations of 
Europe must recognize the oneness of their economic interest. There is 
wealth enough in Central Europe, in those deposits of coal and ore over which 
the political struggle is now being waged, to pay for the War and to restore 
prosperity to the Continent, if only this wealth is exploited peacefully, and in 
codperation. Codperation is the one great need. Without it, “Europe will 
sink from its leading position and, with dignity, petrify”’. 

It is not wholly against our will, perhaps, that we see our former enemies 
morally castigated by one of their own countrymen. The world is filled with 
“silent applause”. But beware, you other countries. Beware, England, 
you who have for centuries wielded the balance of power and have exploited 
the whole world as a market for your goods. There is nothing sacred in your 
powers or your pretensions. Your empire, though respectable, is not holy. 
You, too, will have an enemy in the prophet unless you reform and see the 
light. 

Herr Harden occupies the impregnable moral position of one who only after 
proving himself the severest critic of abuses at home, turns his attention to 
abuses abroad. There is not an apologetic word in his book. It is undeniable, 
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moreover, that he sees the whole European situation with a superior whole- 
ness and intensity. Abused by his enemies and tortured within by his own 
spirit, he speaks out with commanding sincerity—and doubtless with an 
excess of emotion. Immensely well informed, he can say nothing simply, 
and is instructive only through sarcasm and innuendo. In almost every 
sentence he sets out, apparently, to be direct and downright and ends by lash- 
ing himself into a fury of invective. His bitterness becomes esoteric. Through 
it all, one perceives the soul of an honest man, an intellectual leader who, like 
Luther, “can no other”. Even to an American, the book is not pleasant 
reading. Its bitterness extends beyond Germany and spoils for us the flavour 
of modern life. But is a wholesome book—a book to be read. 





A Moprrn CoLtuece aNnD A Mopern Scnoot. By Abraham Flexner. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page and Company. 

It is a commonplace that democracy depends for its success upon education. 
But the bewilderment which democracy has introduced into education is only 
just beginning to be recognized. Old educational formulas do not work so 
well, or do not work at all, when you try to educate everybody. This is one 
of the things that American educators have been gradually finding out. The 
immediate reaction has been, as immediate reactions are likely to be, some- 
what illogical. Whereas, the older, or aristocratic, theory was that any one 
who could not learn Latin was a person of base or mechanic soul, the modern 
idea seems to be that if everyone can not learn Latin something must be wrong 
with Latin. Promptly the critics have busied themselves to find out what:-was 
wrong, and new educational theories have been born. Similarly, there is a 
tendency to believe that educational methods which succeed with the largest 
groups, which result in teaching the dullest pupils at least a little, are there- 
fore indefeasibly right and good—are the methods, in short. Of course, the 
test is not a fair one as applied either to subject-matter or to methods. 

As a member of the older generation, the present writer is prepared to take 
his “Bible oath” that, although there were a good many dullards in the 
school that he attended, a considerable proportion of the pupils understood 
grammar fairly well, and that boys and girls did not cease to understand 
grammar until the legend arose that grammar is a subject which nobody can 
understand. The fundamental relations of syntax are really simpler than those 
involved in arithmetic and their scope is much more restricted. Grammar 
has no Troy Weight nor Apothecaries’ Weight, nor Partial Payments. Yet it 
is marvelous how fast and how effectively the grade-school teachers get their 
charges along in arithmetic. Before you know it, the little fellows are in 
common fractions, and a short time afterward they are doing long sums, 
enough to make your head ache. And it is equally astounding to observe 
how little grammar—and, indeed, correct English—the grade-school teacher 
is able to teach. At a time when her pupils are successfully wrestling with 
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the metric system, she is still battling with “I ain’t got none” and “I can’t 
hardly”. 

Why are these things so? It is folly to pretend that grammar is difficult 
while arithmetic is easy. The fact is that arithmetic, the most difficult sub- 
ject, has the immense prestige of business to support it while grammar has 
nothing of the kind. This is what people really mean when they say that the 
study of grammar is “academic”. 

Such, then, is the problem of educating everybody. It brings in the whole 
social setting and the entire economic situation. These are factors to be 
recognized; but we must be wary of attributing to subject-matter or to meth- 
ods results that are due to other causes. 

Dr. Abraham Flexner is one of the few who have faced the problem squarely. 
The work must be done—all of it—and we shall make the necessary adjust- 
ments, that all may be educated. This must be understood. There is no 
question of limiting the attendance of our schools and not much of limiting the 
attendance of our colleges. 

Can we not solve the problem without adopting the fallacious principle that 
whatever is most easily taught is the best sort of thing to teach? 

So far as the colleges are concerned, it appears that Dr. Flexner has hit upon 
the correct solution. The terrible lack in the colleges today is undoubtedly 
that want of serious incentive. Men loaf through four years of college and 
then “find themselves” through training in a professional school. Instances 
of this general phenomenon come to light daily. The average college man is 
not merely superficial and easy-going: he seriously and devoutly believes that 
the finest values of a college course are to be realized by mental laziness and 
superficiality. Making courses pre-vocational would not “change all that”, 
but it would do something to supply an incentive. And there is no reason, 
as Dr. Flexner remarks, why college training should, by becoming pre-voca- 
tional, cease to be “liberal”. 

But one queries whether the real trouble with the secondary school is not 
just the same—the lack of incentive;—a somewhat strong incentive to learn 
simple arithmetic, very little to learn algebra, none at all to learn geometry 
or grammar. And one doubts that these subjects can be made “practical”’, 
that their teaching can be made “realistic” without a greater sacrifice of 
disciplinary value than Dr. Flexner admits. One thing appears certain: that 
Dr. Flexner’s “modern”, “realistic” schools are going to require a higher type 
of teaching than ever the old “academic” schools required; and one may 
raise the question whether they will not call for a higher type of intelligence 
in the pupil. For to get mental discipline and a vision of general truth from 
concrete facts and practical operations, may be harder than to learn principles 
direct—the truth being that some minds never learn principles at all. 

However this may be, Dr. Flexner’s book is worthy of earnest attention. 
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An Intimate Portrait or R. L. S. By Lloyd Osbourne. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Robert Louis Stevenson wrote three remarkable novels, and part of an- 
other that bore the marks of greatness. He produced one immortal allegory— 
unforgettable, like the Pilgrim’s Progress—many short stories. Save in 
David Balfour and in the uncompleted Weir of Hermiston he can scarcely be 
said to have reached the level of the great English novelists—to have com- 
peted with Scott, or Dickens, or Thackeray. Judged by their standard, his 
novels are exquisite but slender. Kidnapped is a dime novel, written by a man 
of genius. The Master of Ballantrae, despite its many subtleties and its 
dramatic surprises, curiously lacks vitality and somehow fails of its final thrill. 
St. Ives is hardly a success. 

Stevenson has been adored for his youthful quality; yet many, perhaps 
most, boys do not enjoy Treasure Island, and one must be adolescent to appre- 
ciate the sentiment of The Black Arrow. The Prince and the Pauper, to say 
nothing of Huckleberry Finn, is far more of a boy’s book than Kidnapped or 
Treasure Island. Stevenson’s juvenile stories, indeed, seem to have been 
written for a kind of precocious youngster—the typical boy of Stevenson who, 
like the boy of Barrie, is not the boy of to-day but of all time. 

In his essays, Stevenson is invariably original, never failing to derive in- 
spiration from unexpected sources. He is the best of companions, one who 
not merely entertains but who contributes energy to one’s spirit. But one 
can not say, on reflection, that his thought is profound. The best of him is 
that, always witty and courageous, he teaches one to find the right track for 
one’s own mind, the personal adjustment, liberating other minds, not through 
the depth of his reflections but through the beauty and sincerity of his art. 

Thus it happens that hardly another writer has written so many delightful 
things which no one else could have written, and that no other literary figure 
quite rivals him in charm. 

One who read Treasure Island with interest and with awe as a book rather 
grown-up and sophisticated, one who really thought no other book quite equal 
to The Black Arrow, and who fell in love with Catriona, in his teens, may per- 
haps say all this without offense. The wonder is that Stevenson does not now 
appear to him to be old-fashioned. Certainly, he is not in the least modern. 
But no! He has a permanent freshness which is connected with what some 
critics have called his “artificiality” of mind. May Heaven send us more 
of it! . 

And so, as one reads this book of Mr. Osbourne, the old charm reasserts 
itself. Stevenson can not be too much written about by those who really knew 
him and by those who understood him. The best praise of this book of Mr. 
Osbourne is that it is genuinely Stevensonian—the nearest thing to a book by 
Stevenson that we shall ever have now. 




















LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


GOLD, WHILE IT LASTS 
Sir: 

The vigourous and illuminating article on Gold and Sound Money, by Mr. C. 
Reinold Noyes, has an interest beyond the wide bounds of his own country. 
In so far as it relates to internal policies of the United States, an observer in 
Canada can express no opinion, but, to the extent that the theory of money 
and banking is discussed, the subject is international in character, and you 
may, therefore, not object to an expression of appreciation from a foreign land. 

Is there a danger that the gold of the United States may become devalued? 
There is that possibility: science is doing wonders with the electron and may 
presently start it dancing to a different rhythm. When this period arrives, 
the scientist may blandly turn air, earth or water, light, heat or electricity into 
gold. Until he has proved his capability so to affright us, why worry? The 
dishonour of other nations of their promises to pay gold will not make less 
notable the honour of the United States in paying its obligations, so far as 
it will go, in gold. 

For the value of gold lies in this: gold is an attractive, even an admirable 
element. Unmistakably an aristocrat, he sticks by his friends as long as they 
stick by him, perhaps longer. Of a ruddy and cheerful countenance, even the 
subtlety of Utopia could not rob him of his charm. He graces the table of 
the opulent and seals the troth of the poor. Is it likely that any repudiation 
by those who have lost him will long blind the eyes of those whose home he 
inhabits? 

Mr. Noyes would no doubt concede that the root of trouble in Europe is 
not the loss of gold, but that the loss is symptomatic of a feeling that some 
countries have been more generous in explicit or implied contracts than the 
future is likely to justify. More, he would probably grant that the time to 
assist a debtor is when the debtor has commenced to reduce the burden of 
liabilities or after there has been a general compromise of excessive commit- 
ments. Has that hour struck on the clocks of the world? 

These considerations are episodical, perhaps, and affect only slightly a 
delightfully able and provocative argument, with many points of which one 
must cordially agree. 

H. A. Crate. 

Montreal, Canada. 


“THE PROHIBITION TANGLE” 
Sir: 
In regard to the article in Toe Nort American Review entitled The 
Prohibition Tangle, by Prof. John Erskine, I am free to say that I regret the 
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time I spent in reading it. I had enjoyed his articles on The Literary Disci- 
pline, and other articles from his pen that I considered a distinct addition to 
our study of literature; but as an expositor of our Prohibition Tangle, I would 
consider him—a fine and brilliant teacher of English. Such statements as, 
“If Prohibition were here, drinking would be on the decline,” and, “If Pro- 
hibition were really here, there ought to be some law of the land which forbade 
drinking hard liquor,” would seem to show a very distinct leaning of the 
learned professor toward the Wet side. The supposition would be from 
reading the first quotation that drinking, instead of declining since the passage 
of the Prohibition law, has been rather increasing. All of the statistics avail- 
able show the contrary to be true. For the bootleggers to manufacture and 
sell surreptitiously more than a very small part of the liquor that was produced 
in hundreds of big breweries and distilleries that were running openly day and 
night would be a physical impossibility. As to the second statement, the 
passage of such a law would be sumptuary legislation of an extreme kind. It 
would be as applicable to the question as to say it is foolish to have pure food 
laws unless we incorporate under that law a penalty for consuming food that 
contains unhealthy ingredients. 

As I said at first, I regret having read this article, as I have lost something 
that I cannot regain, and that is, my delight in the really fine literary articles 
of Professor Erskine. I cannot have the faith in his judgment, taste and 
high culture that I once had; unless I make myself think that this was written 
in a vein of sarcasm and he really intended to declare himself in favour of 
Prohibition instead of being its opponent. 

GrorceE A. FREEMAN. 


Conway, Ark. 


VINDICATING THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA 
Sir: 

The article entitled Negro Migration and the Cotton Crop, by Howard 
Snyder, has been read and discussed by our Study Club. The position that 
your publication occupies among the reading, thinking people of the country 
is such that any article printed by you is ordinarily accepted without question 
as to its accuracy or good faith. We have read and re-read Mr. Snyder’s 
account of the agricultural and social situation in this section of the South; 
we have been unable to make his statements tally with conditions as we have 
observed them, or with statistics which we have gathered, and we are con- 
vinced that the general tenor of the paper is utterly at variance with facts. 
We quote a portion of the second paragraph: 

“Recently I took an extended motor trip through that section of Mississippi 
lying between the Mississippi and Yazoo Rivers and known as the Delta, and 
almost never did I see a garden, a pasture, a haystack, a potato patch, a flock 
of hens, an orchard, a dairy, an oat field, or anything else but tens of thousand 
of squalid huts and acres and acres of cotton. In many instances I did not 
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even find pastures for the mules that worked the crops. Year in and year 
out they are kept in feed lots and fed on oats shipped from the North.” 

Greenville is situated in the heart of this Delta section. The plantations 
which Mr. Snyder claims to describe are the far-stretching fertile fields that we 
see daily when we leave our little town. Cotton is unquestionably the leading 
crop of the Delta; but a Delta farmer who does not raise feed for his stock is 
looked upon askance when he goes to his merchant or his banker. On this 
point, let me quote from a letter recently received from Mr. R. S. Wilson, 
Director of Extension Work in Agriculture and Home Economics, State of 
Mississippi: 

“The statement in Mr. Snyder’s article that he did not see a garden, pasture, 
haystack, potato patch, orchard, or anything else but cotton, is absolutely 
not true, if he really inspected that territory intelligently. I find from the 
records of the U. S. Bureau of Economics that during the year 1922 the four- 
teen counties situated wholly or partly in the Delta produced 9,958,000 
bushels of corn and 74,900 tons of hay. . . . We find from the records 
of that same territory that it produced 854,370 bushels of sweet potatoes, and 
since few people in the Delta are growing potatoes for sale, that quantity of 
potatoes represents those grown in small patches for home use, mainly by 
tenants, and we all know it is impossible to get up a record of anything like 
the amount grown, as the people use them from time to time before they are 
gathered. Therefore, the territory must have grown considerably more than 
that number of bushels. We have not the exact figures with regard to or- 
chards, but some of the best home orchards that I know of in the State of 
Mississippi are located in the Delta.” 

Passing from Mr. Snyder’s gloomy picture of the agricultural aspects of 
the Delta, we turn to his far more serious and inaccurate account of the treat- 
ment accorded the Negro race by the Southern whites. We note that these 
accusations are not confined to the Delta; but refer, presumably, to the South 
in general and to the State of Mississippi in particular. Following a para- 
graph relating to bad health conditions, we read: 

“Add to all this the horrible lynchings, the burning at the stake of many 
Negroes whose names never get to our larger papers, and also consider the 
fact that the field Negro of the South is a primitive creature desperately afraid 
of the dreaded Ku Klux, and we have another reason for the vast migration 
of Negroes from the sunny South. Nowhere on earth among civilized nations 
are such atrocious outrages committed against human beings as are com- 
mitted in the South against the Negro. Almost any day we can read of some 
benighted Negro peasant being hunted down with hounds, or shot by a posse 
of men, or burned at the stake amid the multitudinous cheers of a vast con- 
course of people.” 

For a correction of these statements we do not have to go farther than The 
Literary Digest of February 2, 1924. Tuskegee Institute there publishes its 
annual report of lynchings. Accompanying a detailed record of lynchings 
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during the past five years, sent to us from the Department of Records and 
Research of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., we have a letter from the 
director of this department, from which we quote: 

“Occasionally I get reports of lynchings which are not published in the 
newspapers. While there is probable (sic) some basis of truth in what Mr. 
Snyder writes in Toe Norra American Review, it is probably an over- 
statement of fact.” 

The statistics given out by Tuskegee Institute itself are that in 1923 twenty- 
eight persons were lynched, two of whom were white men. Thus we see that 
in 365 days, throughout all the Southern States, 26 Negroes were lynched. 
Yet Mr. Snyder states that “almost any day we can read of some benighted 
peasant being hunted with hounds, or shot by a posse of men, or burned at the 
stake amid the multitudinous cheers of a vast concourse of people.” 

There is no denying that unscrupulous white men, storekeepers and farm 
overseers, have enriched themselves at the expense of the uneducated, improvi- 
dent blacks. That such practices are condemned by all save those tricksters 
who capitalize the ignorance of the inferior race, is proved by the readiness 
shown by representative Southerners to render the most practical kind of 
assistance to the Negro—that is, to educate him. Mississippi gives to Negro 
schools between thirty-one and thirty-two per cent. of her total appropriation 
for schools—this in the face of the fact that the Negro taxpayers of the state 
contribute only from five to six per cent. of the total taxes. 

Tue Stupy Cuvus, 

Greenville, Miss. By Anne Sroxgs, Sec’y. 


[A formal and detailed reply to Mr. Snyder’s article, by Mr. H. B. 
McKenzie, editor of Candid Opinion, of Prescott, Arkansas, was published 
in the April number of Tae Norts American Review.—EnirTor.] 
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